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THE  WnVERSITY  OF  i-IIE  Si^ATE  OF  MEW  YORK. 

IntrodTictory  Remarks. 

T}ie  system  of  hig^her  education  in  New  York  is  one  of 
great  interest  to  tlie-  students  of  State  Educational  institu- 
tions.  It  has  the  interest  of  age   and  of  historic  incident, 
for  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole  development  of  the 
State,   Tlie  distin/^iished  men  who  aided  in  foimdinp^  it,  and 
their  distinguished  successors  in  its  control  give  to  its 
history  tiiat  interest  which  springs  from  association  with 
conspicxious  personality.   '^ut  it  is  tiie  greatness  of  the  work 
achieved  by  tills  system  in  the  development  of  the  educational 
life  of  the  State  which  chiefly  entitles  it  to  be  studied. 
And  yet  the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth  do  not  bound  the 
historic  or  tlie  practical  importance  of  tlie  University.   The 
American  Colonies  were  profoundly  influenced  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  tlie  eighteentli  century  by  the  new  educational 
ideas  v/ith  which  revolutionary  France  conquered  tne  nine- 
teenth Century.   The  New  York  system  shows  abiindant  traces  of 
this  influence  and  itself  has  become  a  source  of  an  influence 
which  has  spread  to  the  Pacific  on  the  one  hand  and  back  to 


Tlurope  on  the  other. 

New  York  a  Leader  in  Innovation, 
New  York  has  always  been  a  leader  among  the  States  in  the 
practical  raetliods  and  organization  of  progressive  change, 
whether  in  politics,  in  finance,  in  cornmerce,  in  law  or  in 
education,   Tlie  commercial  adroitness  and  activity  of  tlie 
City  were  strongly  marked  even  i,inder  the  DiUch  regime.   The 
plan  for  securing  paper  money  issues  by  national  banks  was 
carried  to  "/ashington  by  Secretary  chase  from  New  York,  v/here 
it  had  been  in  operation  for  a  quarter  of  a  centTiry.   Nearly 
every  movement  toward  the  organization  of  a  new  political 
party  in  the  United  States  lias  had  its  source  and  centre  in 
New  York,   ^rom  Aaron  Burr  to  the  present  time  New  York  has 
been  the  pivot  around  wliich  revolved  the  political  destiny 
of  aspirants  to  liigh  office  in  the  nation.   !To  v/here  else  has 
the  spoils  system  in  politics  -  this  19th^  Century  survival 
oT  the  old  Teutonic  comitatus  -  received  so  splendid  an  il- 
lustration of  its  efficiency  as  a  machine  for  party  control  as 
in  New  York, 

Not  even  to  Massachusetts  does  ^'^ew  York  yield  place  in 
tlie  number  and  value  of  her  legal  reforms,  v/hether  in  sub- 
stantive law  or  in  procedure.   In  the  abolition  of  feudal 
tenures  and  of  the  old  cumbersome  methods  of  conveyance  of 
real  property  and  in  tlie  simplification  of  pleadings  and  pro- 


ced'ure  New  York  has  led  tlie  way.   "^iit  tliese  are  only  instan- 
ces.  'Vithir.  i^,n  ynars  England  has  introduced  two  most  benef- 
icent innovations  in  her  law,  na^iely,  tiie  abolition  of  Sep- 
arate Chancery  Courts  and  of  tiie  disabilities  of  rnarried 
women  in  regard  to  tiie  o^vnership  of  property  and  the  conduct 
of  business.   New  York  anticipated  England  more  than  Ho 
years  in  these  reforms.   In  the  codification  of  law,  also, 
New  York  has  given  tlie  impulse  which  is  gradually  transform- 
ing tlie  legal  systems  of  this  country, 

"Innovation"  says  Henry  Adams,  speaking  of  the  early 
years  of  t}iis  Century  "was  the  most  useful  purpose  which  New 

York  could  serve  in  human  interests  and  never  was  a  city  bet- 

(1) 
ter  fitted  for  its  work. " 

Plan  and  Scope  of  the  "fork. 
T}ie  coinmercial  and  political  importance  of  the  city  tends 
to  over-shadow  tlie  achievements  of  the  Commonwealth  in  other 
fields  oC  activity.   The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  an  innovation  in  educational  organization  which  deserves 
to  be  better  kno^yn.   It  is  the  aim  of  t/ie  writer  to  make  this 
system  better  kno^'m.   He  has  attempted,  by  a  careful  outline  of 
the  organization  and  work  o^   tliis  University  to   sliow  what 
this  State  i c.  doing,  for  the  hif^ier  education  of  its  people, 
and  what  lias  been  the  influence  of  its  system  and  its  activ- 
ity upon  the  progress  of  higlier  education  in  other  States  and 
fl)      History  of  the  United  States,  I.  11^^- 


Conntrie^:.   The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  comprls- 
irte;  as  it  does  all  the  ciiartered  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  State  is  an  institution  tiniqne  in  its  organ- 
ization and  in  its  methods  of  work^   The  v/riter  believes  tliat 
he  has  thro^vn  new  light  upon  the  beginning  of  the  University 
and  has  sliown  its  international  origin.   Tt  was  but  one  re- 
sult of  a  great  movement  in  educational  reform  whicli,  in  the 
latter  part  o^'   the  18th,  Century  swept  over  Continental  Eu- 
rope and  America.   He  has  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the 
particular  causes  whicii  lei  New  York  to  work  out  her  peculiar 
system  -  a  system  adm.irably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  tiie  State 
and  a  model  which  }ias  suggested  many  reforms  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Commonwealth.   Tlie  Empire  State  has  no  prouder 
or  juster  cl^im  to  greatness  tlian  iier  imperial  University. 

The  period  from  the  organization  of  the  University  (1784- 

1787)  until  the  beginning  of  its  later  increased  activity  - 

very 
'.Vith  tiio  law  of  188P  ;  has  been ,  ^>»!5BWf  *>at.  7«tjtX«,  hurriedly 

passed  over.   This  period  has  been  treated  fully  and  ably  in 

a  publication  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Regents  of 

the  University  at  the  time  of  their  Centennial  Celebration  in 

(1) 
1884;    a  work  to  wliich  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for 

its  valuable  collections  of  facts,  and  the  sugge stiveness  of 

fl)   Historical  and  Statistical  Record  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  Few  York  during  the  Century  from  1784  to  1884  by 
"^ranklln  ^.    Hough,  M.D.,  T^'h.D.,  with  an  Introductory  Sketch 
by  David  .Murray,  Ph.D.  ,  L.L.D.  Sec.  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
Albany  1885. 


its  historipal  comments.   T}ie.late>'  activity  of  the  University 
lias  been  some\vhat  more  fr-lly  treated  in  this  monograph.  The 
revision  and  codification  of  the  laws  relating  to  tlie  Univer- 
sity in  1389  and  the  extension  of  its  powers  thoreimder  -  as 
well  as  tlie  present  plans  an'''  prospects  of  the   University  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  'vriter  who  has  made  some  sngges 
tions  an  to  a  further  extension  of  tlie  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  t}ie  University.   Tlie  plan  suggested  for  a  graduate 
school  at  Albany  under  the  direct  care  of  the  Regents  organ- 
ized to  do  the  highest  University  work  is  entirely  the 
thought  of  the  writer,  altliough  since  liis  plan  was  conceived 
lie  has  discovered  that  somewhat  similar  ideas  }i^d  been  enter- 
tai'^ed  by  one  of  .tlie  regents,  Erastus  C. "Benedict,  jnany  years 


Chapter  T. 
Oiitlines  of  tiie  "Present  System  of  Edncation  in  New  York, 


yew  York  has  a  system  of  cdncation  which  is  complex  and 
witho^it  tlieoretic  i-mity  -  a  system  in  fact  withotU  system. 
In  it'^  practical  workin?^,  however,  there  is  a  real  unity  - 
like  +}ie  Englisii  Constitution  it  is  the  result  of  historic 
pjrowth  and  tlio  practical  gifts  o^  the  people  have  made  possi- 
ble tlie  h.armonioTis ,  efficient  mana'^ement  o^  what  would  seem 
like  an  ill-contrived  machine,  were  it  tlie  contrivance  of  a 
sinp;le  mind  or  a  single  legislature, 

We  sliall  treat  first  o^  *he  ""rivyte  Schools,  and  then  of 
the  system  of  Public  Education  in  its  dual  organization.   The 
■nepartmont  o^  ^ubllc  Instruction  or  "Primary  School  System; 
and  The  University  o^  the  State  of  ^ew  York,  or  the  System 
for  Secondary  and  Higher  Education. 

f'rivate  Schools. 

Tlie  State  exercises  no  monopoly  of  education.   ^'/tiile  ev- 
ery College,  Academy  and  private  Scliool  is  in  a  very  impor- 
tant sense  a  State  institution,  yet  there  lias  always  existed 
conrlete  freedom  of  instruction.   Splendid  work  has  been  done 


by   a   nnltl+ndo    of  nr.chartered'  institntionr; ,    unaided   by   pTiblic 
money,    s'^bject    to   no   visitation    or    control    by   pnblic    aiithor- 
ity.       It    is,    ho^'vover,    a    settled  -nolioy   of   tlie   State,    scarcely 
ever   departetl    f^rom   excent    ir    tlie    case    of   T}ioolO'-^i  cal    Semina- 
ries,   tliat   all    chartered    institutions    of   learnin.";    sliall    be 
considered  as  narts    of   tlie   State    system,    and  while   allo\ved 
virtvally    co'-^plete    self   {government    in    internal    administra- 
tion,   slialT    yet    be   held   accountable    to    the    State    for    the 
jiro-per   ■no-^^cmance    o^   tlioir   duties.      ''^itii   the    strictly   pri- 
vate   fo^'indations    oiir  plan   h.as   no    concern. 
State   Edncational    Systems. 
There   are    two    distinct,    co-ordinated    systems    of  public 
education    in  ^'^ew   York;    occnpyin.^    different    fields,    orp;anized 
•■■ipon   di'^ferent    plans;    workinff   in    n;reat   part   witliont    reference 
to    ep.ch  oth.er   and   yet    in   a    few  points   vitally    co'^^nected.       '^e 
shall    sen   later   on   how   t>iis  aromalons    dnal    system   orig- 
inated.     .'^  t   present   a    clear    statepient    of   the    constitittion  and 
scono    of   e.-ic:!    is  needed,    to    render   plain    t.h.-^    line^:    o^   oiir 
historical    inqniry. 
1.       DEPART^.ffiNT    0^  "OUBLIC    TTTSTRUCTin^T,  OR    COMMW    SCllOOL    SYSTEM. 

■'-'^or   pT.irposos    of   primary    instmction    the    State    is    divided 
fl) 
into   ll;<;        school    Commission   nistricts.      All    cities,    except 

Kin.f^ston   are    exclnded    from   tliis    division.       These    districts, 

^r 

fl)      "      1884. 


are  subdivided  into  school  districts,  the  nvrmber  varying  ac- 
cordinc^  to  tlie  needs  of  each  locality. 

"'^he  cities,  with  tlie  above  exception,  and  a  few  incorpo- 
rated villan;es,  have  "school  orr^ar izations  established  by 

special  statutes,  under  the  supervision  of  local  superinten- 

(1) 
dents. 

Scliool  Districts. 

'''he  school  district  is  the  smallest  territorial  division 
of  t}ie  State.   The  qrialified  voters  of  the  school  district 
elect  at  District  meetings  one  or  three  trustees  who  are  the 
"local  executive  officers  empowered  to  carry  o\:t  the  mandates 
of  the  district  meetings. "   They  have  to  report  annnally  to 
the  district  meetina;   and  to  tiie  school  Commissioners.   The 
district  meeting  votes  taxes  and  elects  a  clerk,  collector 
and  a  librarian.   Tliis  system  secures  t}nis  the  most  minute 
local  self-government  in  the  matter  of  the  primary  scliools. 
Union  "^ree  School  Districts. 

Unde^  a  general  law  passed  in  18n;'i,  sciionl  districts  are 

autlio^ized  to  combine  into  "Union  free  School  Districts",  and 

to  establisli  graded  schools,  to  be  maintained  by  a  general 

tax.   These  scliools  are  under  tlie  management  of  Elective 

boards  of  education  with  sij-^dlar  powers  to  tiiose  of  district 

trustees.   They  report  to  the  school  Commissioners.   This 
(1)      -^nt}!,  Report  Supt.  Pub.  Insts.  (1884)  p.  5, 


plan  lias  beor   r^enerally   adopted   in  villages,    thereby   seciring 
a   hlf^her    p;rade    of   education.       T'hese   Union   Free    Schools,    are 
important   as   beinp;   the   main  point    of   contact    between   tlie    two 
systems    of  ptiblic    instruction. 

School    Commissioners. 
'^he    electors   of  each   Scixool    Commissioners   District    elect 
triennially  at  a    i^eneral    election   a   school    cominispsioner.      This 
officer,    lays   ont  and  regtJlates    the   box^ndaries   between  Scliool 
districts,    apportions    the   public   money   allotted   to  his   dis- 
trict   by    t}ie    State    Siipe^-intendent ,    and   in    general    exercises   a 
constant   and  mini'te    supervision   over  all   matters    relating   to 
the   school    districts  within  his  jurisdiction.      School   Commis- 
sioners  have   advisory   powers   with    school    district    trustees   and 
in    some    few  matters    compulsory   powers.       Tliey    examine   and   li- 
cense   teacliers   wi  thin    +heir   districts,    and   examine   and   recom- 
mend  candidates    for   appointment   as    students    in    the  Formal 
schools.       They   are    required    to   make   annual    reports    to    tiie 
';^.tate    Superintendent    "containinp;  a    complete    abstract    of  all 

t}ie   matoT-ial    facts,     statistical   and    financial,    required  and 

fl) 
contained    in   all    tiie    trustee's    reports    to    t}ie    Commissioners" 

as   well   as    observations   and   suggestions    on    tlieir   own   part    or 

in   response    to    special    enquiries    frpm  the   Superintendent. 

fl)      ••^n,    Peport    State   Sup.    Pub,    Inst-^.    p.    8, 
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City   Public    Scliools. 

"The    Oi  +  y   ptiblic    scliools,    and   tiiOse    in    some    of   the    incor- 
porated village??   havinf^  a    population   of  not    less    tlian    five 
thou-^and,    are  .managed  by    local    boards    of    ^d\:ication  under   Spe- 
cial   Stat  utes.  "      In    some    cities   and  villafjcs    these    schools 
are  under   the    supervision^    not    jf   scliool    commissioners,    but 
of   special    local    sup.-jrintendents    -   wl'.o   report    both    to    tiie   lo- 
cal   boar-ds   and   to    tlie   State   Superintendent. 

This    educational    division   and   or/^anization    of   the    State 
has  no   vital    relation   to   tlie   political    system  j,of  the   County 
and   to'-mship    subdivision,       territorially    and  personally    tiiis 
educational    system   is    independant   an'l   complete    in    itself.       Tlie 
minute   local    self-government    in   the    school    districts    is   coun- 
terbalanced  by    tlie    centralization   of   po'vor    in   tlie    State    Supor- 
i>-'tor_dent    o  i"*  Public    Instruction.       This    State    officer    is    en- 
+,v.ncfed  witl;   pov.''e>'s    of  a    cliaracter  almost   autocratic.      He    is 
elected  by    t}ie   joint   ballots   of   the   Senate  and  Assembly,    and 
holds    c-'fice    for    thre«    years.       This    o<^fice   lias    existed    since 
1854   Viien    tlie    department    of  Public    Instn-iction   was    orfjanized 

a) 

upon    its   present    basis.         "besides   appointing   tlie   ^vorking    force 

in  his    o'Jfn    bureau,    "lie   makes   appointments    of  State   pupils    to 

(1)  ^axos     of   1854    ch.    97.      .'3iind,    Report    Sup.    Pub.    inst.     (1886) 
pp.    5    -    7Z.       .'50th,    ?eV'    Supt.    Pub.     Inst,     (1884)    pp.    5    -    58. 
Tliese    tvro    repo'-ts    taken    together    give   a    valuable   accovint    of 
the   organization  and  working   of  the  Dept.    of  Pub.    Inst. 
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tlie  institutiors  ^or   t.lie  ingtmction   of  the  deaf  and  chimo   and 

tlie  blind,  -unon  the  cm-ti  ♦^Icates  o?  the  proper  local  officers, 

....  and  lia-?  char.n:e  o^   all  tlie  Indian  Schools  fipon  the  scv- 

(1) 
eral  Indian  Reservations"    and  appoints  tlieir  superintendents. 

Hg  apr;ortions  and  distributes  th.c  public  moneys  appropriated 
by  the  ler^i.slattire  for  tiie  support  of  schools"  amountinf^  to 
more  than  §4,000,  000  annually.   "He  compiles  tiie  abstracts  of 
the  reports  ^''-on  all  the  scliool  districts  in  the  State  report- 
ed to  him  by  the  School  Commissioners,  and  the  matters  report- 
ed to  him  by  city  Superintendents,  boards  of  ediication  of  in- 
corporated villac^es  organized  by  special  statutes  providing 
for  local  supervision,  and  reports  annually  to  the  T.egisla- 
ture. " 

He  has  general  surervision  over  all  tlie  agencies  for  the 
training  of  teachers.   Tlie  system  for  tlie  training  of  public 
sch.ool  teachers  is,  in  theory,  a  cop-iplete  one.   Th.ore  are 

II]      IJni  forn  Examinations 

(y.)      Teacher's  Institutes 

(■'>)      Academic    Teaclier's   Classes 

(4)      ■^^ormal    Schools. 

fl)  ^o,  Pep-^.  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.  p.  11.  (:<i)  :^0 ,  Kept.  3upt. 
"Pub.  Inst.  p.  11. 

f:^)  There  is  elso  in  T;ew  York  City  a  "College  for  tiie  Train- 
ing of  Teachers",  but  this  is  a  part  of  tiie  University  and  is 
connected  only  witli  liigiier  education. 


Vd 


Uniforr.  ■Rxaminations    for   Teachers   Certificates. 
WJiile    teaclier's   licerses   are    issx^ied  •upon   examination   by 
school    Conrnissi oners   and   otlier   local    officers    siich   licenses 
are   valid   only   witliin    the    district    of   snch   examining   officer. 
State    certificates   are    issT^ed   only  iipon   examinations    conducted 
by  examiners  appointed  by    the   State   Superintendent,    who   also 
"With    tlie   assistance    of   tlie    regular   corps   of   institute    instruc 

tors,  prepares  the  examination  questions  to  be  used  in  such 

(I    ) 
examinations.    He  also  rof^ulates  the  grades  of  the  Certif- 
icates issued  by  scliool  Commissioners. 

Teaclier's  Institutes. 

TJiese  popular  trainin-T  classes  are  held  annually  in  eacii 
Scliool  Commission  District,  and  are  attended  by  a  total  of 
about  2n,non  teachers.  The  usual  length  of  tlie  session  is  two 
weeks.  T}ie  State  Superintendent  has  the  control  of  these  In- 
stitutes, appointing  tlie  regular  and  special  instructors,  and 
directing  tlie  work. 

'''eaclier's  Classes  in  Academies. 

The  Act  above  referred  to  wliic}:  autliorized  the  consol- 
idation of  several  school  districts  into  "Union  ^ree  School 
districts,"  also  authorized  the  establisiiment  in  these  Union 
Schools  of  "academic  'nepartments".   These  Acaciemic  Departments 
were  regarded  as  of  equal  grade  witli  tlie  Academies  wliich  were 
fl)52nd,  Kept.  s^Jpt.  Pub.  inst.   p.  9. 
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\mder  the  snporvi^ion  of  tlie  University  ar>d  hence  being  a  part 
o^  the  system  of  '^.ocondary  instruction  were  made  sii.bject  to 
the  visitation  and  control,  not  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
but  of  the  Kef^ents  of  tlie  Imivorsity.   In  18.'54  the  Regents 
were  atitliorized  to  establish  in  the  Academies  classes  for  the 

tf-aininf  of  teachers,  which  classes  have  been  maintained  ever 

fl) 
since  in  academies  and  also  since  1877  In   the  academic  de- 
partments of  Union  Scliools.   In  188S  there  ^Yere  Skisa  pupils  in 
these  classes  who  attended  over  ten  weeks  and  2676  who  comple- 
ted the  full  coTirse  of  sixteen  weeks.   T'hey  are  regarded  as 
"about  tlie  only  instrumentality  for  training;  teachers  for  our 

rn 

ungraded  schools.  " 

By  a  law  passed  April  15,  1889    "The  powers  and  duties 
conferred  and  ip-sposed  upon  the  T?egents  of  tlie  University  by 
(previous  acts)  relative  to  the  instruction  of  classes  in  Ac- 
ademies and  Union  Schools  in  the  science  and  practice  oT  Com- 
mon scliool  teaching  a-^e  liereby  transferred  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction."   This  law  was  the  result  of  some 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Regents  and  the  Association 
of  Academic  '"rincipals,  and  was  passed  upon  being  rncoira-nended 
by  the  Regents  in  their  Report  to  the  Legialature. 

(1)    in2nd,  Regent's  Rept.  (1889)  |i  8H1.    (W5)   £.aws  1889 

chap.  i;57. 

(3)   in3rd,  Regent's  Report  pp.  1-^7,  'dtiH: 
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Its  object,  was  to  br^'-pj^  imder  a  single  raanaj^ement  all  t}ie  in- 
stmraentalitiGs  for  the  preparation  of  teacliers.  T}iis  trans- 
fer   included   the   management    of   tlie   annual   appropriation   of 

'^TtO^Dnn    for  maintaining   tlie   Teacher's   Classes.       In   1890    tiie 

(1) 
annual  appropriation  was  increased  to  *6nonn. 

Formal  Schools. 
There  are  now  eleven  of  these  State  schools.   Tlie  oldest 
of  tliese,  the  Albany  State  Formal  Scb.ool,  was  founded  In  1844, 
and  placed  imdor  the  joint  management  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Sch.ools.   (Since  18f54  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instr\iGtion )  and  tiie  Regents  of  the  University.   "Tlie  local 
management  of  the  latter  scliool  fThe  Albany  State  Formal 
School)  is  vested  in  an  executive  Committee  consisting  of  five 
members,  of  whom  the  State  Siipef intondent  is  one,  and  tlie 
otJier  four  are  appointed  by  the  joint  action  of  tlie  State 
Superintendent  and  the  Regents  of  the  University."   Tliis 
Scliool  has  now  become  "The  Few  York  State  Formal  College,"  and 
its  work  lias  been  reorganizeti  upon  a  higher  basis  -  instruct- 
ing only  advanced  pupils  and  being  exclusively  a  normal  train- 

^■5) 
ing  school. 

fl)  -^oo's^lSPO,  chap.  170.    (2)   3and,  Report  Sup.  Pub.  Inst. 
(1886)  p.  7.   (3)   Origin  and  Development  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mon Scliool  System.   An  address  delivered  before  the  Few  York 
State  Teacher's  Association  at  Saratoga  Springs,  July  8,  1890 
by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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'''ho  otiior  ten  State  'NTorpial  Schools  are  entirely  tinder  the 
direction  of  the  State  Superintendent.   They  are  governed  by 
local  boards,  appointed  by  him;  and  he  also  appoints  the 
+  eachers  in  tliese  scliools  upon  nomination  by  tlie  local  boards. 
Tlie  T^ormal  Schools,  besides  the  normal  departments  in  which 
the  teclmical  training;  o^   teachers  is  carried  on,  undertake 
also  a  n;oriOral  instr-uction  of  a  semi-collep;iate  character, 
which  lias  been  rather  a  iiindrance  tlian  a  benefit  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  normal  training.   The  State  Superintendent  "ap- 
points on  the  recommendation  of  school  Commissioners  and  city 
superintendents.  0  ^  scliools,  tlie  pupils  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  t}io  several  State  ^"'ormal  Scriools,  subiect  to  a  prelim- 

(1) 
inary  entrance  examination  by  the  faculties  of  sucli  schools.  " 

I'liese  schools  report  to  the  State  Superintendent,  and 
each  local  board  is  "subject  to  his  general  sttpervision  and 
direction  in  all  thinf^s  pertaining  to  tlie  scliool.  " 

Tliis  Imrried  sketcli  of  tlie  chief  powers  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shows  a  centralisation  in  the 
hands  o^  the  sinf^le  head  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  tliat  is  truly  imperial,   ^Vliile  Sc^inol  trustees. 
School  commissioners,  and  City  Superintendents,  and  Boards  of 
education  are  elective,  and  local  taxation  is  voted  in  tlie 
fl)   S2nd.  Rep.  Sup.  Pub.  Inst.  (1886)  p.  7. 
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varioTi.s  districts  yet  all  these  local  officers  are  nndor  the 
supervision  of  the  State  STiperintendent  and  tlie  State  moneys 
a'^e  distribt^ted  by  him.   To  tliese  execi.itive  powers  are  added 
an  extraordinary  Judicial  power  wliicli  makes  effective  and  com- 
plete the  centralizing  tendency. 

Jndicial  '"owers  of  tiie  State  Superintendent 
of  Piablic  Instruction, 
The  State  Siiperintendent  is  the  final  arbiter  in  all  dis- 
putes concerning  Scliool  matters.   Fot  only  has  lie  an  advisory 
power  whicli  is  systematically  and  laborioiisly  exercised 
"through  the  medit^m  of  correspondence  by  mail,  or  througli  oral 
conferences  between  the  Siiperintendent  or  his  Deputy  and 
School  officers,  teaclxors,  parents,  anci  others,  cominr;  to  tlie 
Department  from  various  parts  of  tlie  State,"   bnt  lie  acts  as 
a  Court  of"  final  appeal  with  power  to  enforce  his  decision. 
"Any  person  feelinn;  liimself  agf^rieved  in  consequence  of  any 
decision  made"  by  School  District  meetings,  School  Commission- 
ers, Supe'-visors,  District  Trtistees,  and  otlier  officers  in  re- 
gard to  any  matter  under  the  school  laws  "may  appeal  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction."   Thus  tlie  very  Sanctum 
of  local  self-government,  the  T^i  strict  Meeting,  is  invaded  by 
the  central  ^•uthority  of  the  State.   Tlie  Superintendent  in 
fl)   32nd,  Report  Sup.  Pub.  Inst.  fl886)  pp.  VA   -  13. 
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this  capacity  establishes  niles  of  practice,  issues  inj\mc- 
tions  ar.d  r!-iake<5  all  necessary  orders.   Counsel  are  lieard  be- 
fore liim.   The  qnostions  involved  on  their  appeals  toi^ch  all 
branches  o  "^  the  civil  law^of  the  state  constittitional  law, 
real  estate  law,  tb.e  la^v  of  contracts,  the  law  of  wills  and 
the  like.   Hence,  there  is  conferred  i^ipon  the  Superintendent 
an  appellate  Judicial  autliority  co-ordinate  with  that  of  t}ie 
Ooxirt  of  Appeals  in  some  respects,  for  the  law  declares  that 

"his  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  si^bject 

(1) 
to  quecjtion  or  revie  v  in  any  place  or  Cou.rt  whatever.  " 

And  tliis  despotic  Judicial  autiiority  has  tlie  amplest 
means  of  enforcing;  its  decisions.   The  Superintendent  has- 

""^irst,  the  power  to  compel  tlie  assessment  and  collection 

of  taxes  in  a  school  district  to  pay  proper  demands  against 

the  District.   Second,  the  power  to  remove  from  office  any 

School  Trustee,  or  member  of  a  board  of  education  of  a  union 

free  sc>iool  district,  or  other  sg1:oo1  officer,  for  any  wilful 

violation  or  neglect  o  "^  duty  under  the  school  statutes,  or 

for  wilfully  disobeying;  any  decision,  order  or  ref^ulation  of 

(2) 
the  Superintendent."     T}iig  extreme  imperialism  in  tlie  system 

of  primary  instruction  lias  worked  undeniably  well.   However 

(1)  Xaujs       of  1864,  chap. 

(2)  S2nd,  Report  Sup.  Pub.  Tnst.  fl886)  p.  13. 
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democratic  in  "lier  political  pliilosopliy  Few  York  may  be,  tlie 
history  of  lier  common  schools  as  well  as  of  lier  University 
shows  that  she  lias  imperialist  instincts.   The  Empire  State  is 
not  a  mere  fancy  name. 

The  Superintendent  of  'f^ublic  Instn:iction 
and  the  University. 
It  has  already  been  soon  how  in  the  control  of  tlie  "Mev/ 
York  State  *^orma,l  College",  and  of  the  Academic  Departments  of 
Union  ?roo  Schools,  the  Department  of  P^iblic  Instrnction  and 
the  University  are  brovi^ilit  into  direct  and  or/^anic  co-opera- 
tion.  Tliore  are  other  points  of  contact  between  tlie  systems 
of  hip;her  and  of  Primary  Instruction.   Tlic  State  Superintend- 
ent is,  ex-officio,  a  Fegent  of  "'•lie  University,  a  trustee  of 
Cornell  University;  of  Syracuse  University,  and  of  the  People's 
College. 

fl)   The  policy  of  State  support  and  State  control  of  the  Com- 
mon Scliool  System  lias  been  on  the  whole  very  efficient.   The 
address  of  Superintendent  Draper,  above  referred  to  contains 
an  admirable  statement  of  what  lias  been  done  by  New  York  in 
these  matters.   In  the  year  188P  -  pn  over  !?17,  000, 000,  were 
raised  by  State  and  local  taxation  for  the  Common  Schools. 
Local  authorities  can  exercise  the  rirjht  of  em.inent  domain 
In  the  acquisition  of  school  sites.   State  Supervision  began 
in  lHl',i,    when  the  office  of  "State  3i:perintendent  of  Common 
Schools"  was  created.   From  ISi^l  to  1854  the  Secretary  of 
State  performed  the  duties  of  this  office.   Supervision  by 
District  or  County  officers  has  existed  from  1841  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  excepting  the  years  between  1847  and  185d.   From  1795 
till  1856,  there  was  also  supervision  by  township  officers. 
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TT,       THE   WTVERSTTY    OF    THE    STATE    OP  HE'V   YORK,    OF    THE 
SYSTEM    OE   niCITTEH   EDUCATION. 

_The   T'r>iver??it,y   Act    of'   18S0. 

n) 

In    tlie   year    1889  tlie   T.ejri  siatnre    of  Ne'V  York   passed  a 

law   entitled    "Ar.   Act    to   Revise   and    Consolidate    the    laws   relat- 
inp;   to    t}ie   TTriver^ity    of   tiie    State    of  Ne  v   York.  " 

This   Act    in  the    words   of  tJie    Ree^ents      "consolidates    fifty 
pap;es   of   laws  which   have    ^^rown   iip    dririnf^    t}ie   past    century   per- 
taining^  to    the   rer^ents'    department    into   a    sin-'^le    clear   law  of 
only    seven   paf^es.       besides    codifyini^    the    old   laws,    th.e   new  act 
has    defined  and  enlarged    the    po'vnrs   of   the    University,    and  has 
put   new   safe    r^uards   and   r'?str ictions    on   tiie    exercise    of    those 
rowers."      An  analysis    of   this   law  will    '^ive   tlie    best  iinder- 
standin";   o^   tlie    or.";an.ization   and  wo^^k   of   t.ho   University.       It 
is   difficult    to  place    this  University    in   any  kno-vn    category 
of   institutions.       In    its   ori'-^in    it.   had   the    fonn   of   an   English 
educational    corporation;    'out   u-pon    it   wore    engr-afted   tlie   powers 
and    f^inctions    of  a   rnode->-n    state    department    of   education.       It 
was   the     Pi^-st    successful    realization    in   practical    form   of   the 
plans    of   th.c    French   parliamentarians   and   encyclopaedists    for 


(1)      T.aws    of    188P,    chap.    5^9. 

('P.)      10;5T-d,    Regents'    Report,    p.    ^50. 
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a    syste^n   o*^   odiicatlor!   nrtifiod  and   harmonized  under    state    con- 
trol.      Tt    'vas   no+    a    f^ilL    ■'^eal  ization .       Tt   'vas   at     first    a    rnde 
macliino.       l^t    It   'vorked,    and   a    century    of  use   and   improvement 
}ias   perfected   it.       Its    ori'^inal    character    it    still    retains. 
Tt    is    in    form  a   private    corporation;    but   \7i  th  no   private   priv- 
ilon-es.       Its    private   activities   are    for   public    ends.       Its 
duties  a-^^d   responsibilities   are    chiefly    those   of  a   bureactof 
State   administration.       It    is  a    State    Depavtment    of  }ii/Ther   ed- 
•ncation,    orn;anized  under    tlie    form   of   a   private    corporation. 
The   University,     in   ^^orm,    a   Private    Corporation. 
"Tlie  university   shall    consist   of  all   tlie    institutions   of 
academic   and   higher   education  which   are   now   or   may   iiereafter 
be    incorporated   in    tliis    state,    tof^ethcr  witli   the   state    library 
anc^    state   museum,    and    sucli   otlier   libraries,    museums    or   other 
institutions    for  }ii.n;her   education   as  may,     in   conformity   witli 

+  }ie    ordinances    of   the   ref7;ents,    after   official    inspection,    be 

(1) 
admitted   to    tlie  nn  ive  rsi  ty .  " 

?rom   thtj  section   of    the    University   Act^^it   mif^ht    seem 

tliat    the   University   were    simply   a    system   of    federated   colleges 

like    Oxford   or    Cambridge;    with    tlie   colleges,    however ,  sea  ttered 

t}irough.out    th.e    State    instead   of   being   collected    in    the    same 

(1)      Uaws    18SP,    chap.    5^9. 
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town.   Tt  is  tlie  relation  of  tiie  system  to  the  State  v/iiich 
mako^  t]ip  vital  differenco.   The  ^vholG  vast  system  is  consti- 
ttited  an  ar-n  o*"  State  f^nven^^r.-tent,  "Besides  the  State  Library 
and  State  rrmsenm,  there  arc  in  the  university  583  institutions 
These  are  91  academies,  /i^O   hif;h  schools,  anci  6'd   colleges,  not 
coTintinp;  th.eological  scliools.   Of  the  degree-conferring  in- 
stitutions, 17  are  colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  men,  sev- 
er for  'Yomen,  and  four  for  men  and  wo-^nen,  six  law  schools, 

sixteen  medical  schools,  three  schools  of  pharmacy,  and  nine 

fl) 
polytechnic  and  special  institutions. 

Tlin  term  "College"  is  defined  in  t}ie  Act  to  "include  all 
institutions  of  liirjier  education  wliich  are  authorized  to  confer 
degrees",  and  tlie  term  "Academy"  to  "include  higli  scliools,  academ- 
ical depar-tments  of  Union  Scliools,  and  all  other  schools  for  high- 
er education  which  are  not  authorized  to  confer  degrees."   The 
University  tlierefore  embraces  all  incorporated  institutions  for 
higher  and  secondary  instruction  in  the  State.   The  Department  of 
Public  Tn=!tr-'ictio",  or  the  other  hand,  embraces  in  its  system  all 
schools  for  primary  instruction  and  for  the  teclmioal  training 
of  primary  scliool  teacliers. 


fl)   Address  at  Convention  by  Chancellor  George  ^Villiam  Cur- 
tis, July  1890,  p.  100,  appendix. 


Tlie    orifjinal   Corporate   narno    of  the    University   was    "Tlie 
Rof^ents    of   the    University    of   the    State    of  New   York.  "      The   act 
of   18SP    cJiarifTeci    tlii",   name    to    "Tlie   University   of   tiie    State    of 
^■^ew   York"    and    conferred  Tipon    tlie   i^niversity    the   usual    f^eneral 
powers   of  a    corporation. 

T}ie    t'Tovornment   of  tlie   University    is   vested   in   twenty- 
three    rer;ents.      Tlie   Governor,    lie-utenant-f^overnor ,    Secretary 
of   State,    and   Si^perintendent    of  public    instruction   are   re- 
f^ents,    ox-officio.      '^he   rer^ents   elect   their   own    officers,    in- 
cludinfT  a    chancellor,    a   vice-chancellor,    a    secretary   and  an 
assi'^tant    secretary.       Tlie    secretary    is   also    the    "financial    of- 

n.) 

ficer  o  f^  tlie  University."    The  collof^es  and  academies  com- 
posin:^  tlie  UnivHr^'^ity  have  no  representation  in  tlie  .p;overning 
board.   Tndoo;i  it  is  provided  that  -  "Ho  person  shall  be  at 
the  same  time  a  re^^ent  o*^  the  ti-niversity  and  a  trustee,  pres- 
ident, principal,  or  any  other  officer  of  any  institution  be- 
lontrinp^  to  the  university.  " 


fl)   Before  1889  there  was  a  treasurer  as  well  as  a  secretary. 
This  reform  doubtless  tends  to  promote  efficient  and  harmoni- 
ous mana  j^ement . 

(2)   This  provision  is  violated  by  the  fact  that  the  governor 
and  lieuteni^nt-governor  of  the  State  and  tlie  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  are  made  ex-officio  members  at  once  of  the 
board  of  Regents  and  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Cornell  Uni- 

(over ) 
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The  governmpnt  oT  the  UnivRrsity  is  imperial  not  federa- 
tive.  This  differentiates  it  at  once  and  completely  from  the 
^nf^lisli  ilniversit  ies.   A  tmer  'l^'ncjlish  analogy  wonld  be  in  tne 
government  "riiicli  England  exercises  over  lior  colonies.   Tliey 
are  parts  of  tlie  P.mpire.   Tlie  |govern  themselves.  lut    tliey  have 
no  voice  in  tlie  government  o^  the  wliole. 

The  University  has  many  of  tlie  po'vers  of  an  ordinary  ed- 
n.cationpl  corporation.   The  regents  are  aiJthorized  to  confer 
honorary  degrees,  to  establislt  examinations  and  grant  diplo- 
mas and  degrees,  thereon,  and  "to  maintain  lectures  connected 
with  higlier  education.  "   TJicy  "liave  po'ver  to  adopt  all  needed 
resolutions,  rules,  by-la".vs  and  ordinances  for  tlie  accomplish- 
ment of  the  trusts  reposed  in  them,"   They  may  liold  and  buy, 
or  sell  botli  lands  and  ciiattels.   All  tlieir  corporate  powers 
arc,  howevei-,  public  tr-iists. 

The  University  in  waet  a  State  Bureau  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation. 

The  ob.iect  of  tlie  University  is  declared  to  be  "to  en- 
courage and  promote  academic  and  higher  education  by  means  of 

versity,  although  the  old  law   is  no+  so  stringent  in  its 
'vording  as  the  above.   Tiie  real  intent  of  the  law  is  not  vio- 
lated, v/liich  was  to  exclude  ^»>  private  influence  of  partic- 
ular colleges,   A  State  officer  m.i'';ht  well  be  expected  to  look 
at  matters  from  the  State  and  not  the  college  standpoint. 
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the  sGvoral  institnt ions  composing  tlie  university,  to  visit 
and  In-^-pect  t}ie  same,  to  di'3tribute  to  tliem  snoh    fiinds  as  the 
state  may  appropriate  for  their  use,    and  to  perform  siich  oth- 
er duties  as  may  be  intrnsted  to  it," 

Tlie  rG";onts  hav^->  entire  control  of  tho  State  '-'iiserim  and 
the  State  T.i^irary;  tliey  are  cliarpied  witli  the  "preparation, 
piJbl  ication  and  di  stribnt  ion"  o^   various  state  publications 
and  with  tlie  apportionment  of  public  moneys  to  the  academies, 
'''h.ey  are  ro'j-'iired  "to  establish,  in  the  academies  of  the  Uni- 
versity, examinations  in  sti.ch  studie-s  as  t}ie  regents  shall 
p-resc^ibe  as  furnisliin.-'-  a  suitable  standard  of  graduation 
from  the  academies,  and  of  admission  to  the  colleges  of  tlie 
state",  and  they  liave  organized  among  the  academies  a  far  more 
extensive  system  of  examinations  than  they  are  required  to 
maintain. 

■fedlcal  students,  unless  college  graduates,  must  take  a 

Hegents'  exa.mination  before  beginning  study  at  a  medical 

(1) 
school.    '^5'ie  same  rule  holds  in  case  of  law  students. 

Tlie  regents  are  further  required  to  "appoint  one-  or  more 
boards  of  examiners  in  medicine  "to  examine  candidates  for  a 
state  license  to  practice  medicine. 

It  is  especially  in  +ho  field  of  academic  examinations 
tlia.t  the  regents  liave  advanced  tlie  interests  of  higher  educa- 
fl)   La-.vs  of  1889,  chap.  468. 
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tioii  dnrirf;  the  last  tliirty  years. 

Tlie  superflsory  powers  of  the  imlverslty  are  vast  and 
strin|-ent. 

"The  re>";er.ts  sliall,  by  tliernselves  or  their  corornitteos  or 
officers,  have  fnll  po'v^fer  to  examine  into  tiie  condition  and 
ope-f'ations  of  every  institution  in  the  university,  and  shall 
inspect  the  same,  and  require  of  eacii  annual  report  verified 
by  the  oatli  of  its  presidin.^  officer  and  including  sucli  par- 
ticulars F'.'5  may  be  proscribed  by  tlie  re<^ents  who  sliall  anmj- 
ally  report  to  the  legislature,  on  all  departments  of  the  loni- 
A/ersity.   "^or  refusal  or  continued  neglect  on  the  part  of  any 
institution  o^  tlie  university  to  make  the  report  required  by 
this  section,  or  for  violation  of  atny  law,  tiie  regents  rnay 
suspend  the  ch^-rter  or  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
such  institution." 

Thus  wliile  the  various  colleges  and  academies  liave  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  university,  the  university  has 
absolute  power,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  to  inspect  and  to 
report  to  the  Legislature  all  the  affairs  of  these  institu- 
tions. 

It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  the  incorporation  of  col- 
lep;es  and  academies  that  the  public  character  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  most  clearly  =een.   Tlie  regents  have  po'^er  to  "incor- 
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porate  any  college,  academy,  library,  miiseiim,  or  other  educa- 
tional institution  under  such  name,  va  th  such  number  of  trus- 
tees or  ot]ier  manafiers,  and  ^Arith  such  powers  and  privileges 
and  subject  to  such  limitations  and  restrictions  in  all  re- 
spects, as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  regents  in  conform- 
ity to  the  laws  of  this  State." 

The  regents  m^y  also,  as  wo  have  seen,  suspend  the  char- 
ter of  any  in-^titution  for  failure  to  report  or  other  vioifci- 
ticn  of  law. 

further,  "Tlie  said  regents  may,  at  any  time,  for  suffi- 
cient cause,  and  by  an  instrument  under  their  common  seal,  to 
be  recorded  in  their  office,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  tiie  cliar- 
ter  of  any  college,  academy  or  other  institution  subject  to 
their  visitation." 

The  University  is  thus  made  co-ordinate  with  tlie  legis- 
lature itself.   It  Avould  seem  tliat  the  state  had,  so  far  ab- 
dicated its  sovreignty,  v/ere  the  University  not  in  fact  a  part 
of  the  state  government. 

The  records  in  the  custody  of  the  regents  are  regarded 
as  public  records  and' certified  copies  of  them  are  receivable 
in  evidence  as  in  case  of  o+her  piiblic  records. 

The  Univer<?ity  possesses  also  the  high  jixdicial  privilege 
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of  compellinp;  the  presence  of  persons  and  papers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  givinfr  evidence.   Tlie  standing:;  committees  of  tiie  Uni- 
versity for  1890  were  on  incorporation,  State  library,  State 
Mrisen.rn,  Academic  examinations,  degrees,  legislation,  and  fi- 
nance.  T}iere  v/ere  also  t^vo  special  committees;  on  ■university 
extension,  and  on  hi/^her  examinations  and  degrees.   This  list 
of  committees  shows  tlie  wide  activity  of  the  University, 
State  Control  of  the  University. 
The  constitijtion  of  the  board  of  regents  secures  its 
control  by  the  State.   Tlie  life  which  vitalizes  the  corpora- 
tion is  the  power  of  the  people  in  their  legislature.   It  has 
been  seen  that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  tlie  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, tlie  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sriperintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  are  regents  ex-officio.   The  remaining  nineteen 
regents  are  elective;  but  there  is  no  co-optative  perpetuation 
1ii«7i  ii^  "the  university.   "In  case  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  from  the  state  of  any  elective  regent,  his  succes- 
sor shall  be  'shosen  by  the  legislature  in  tiie  manner  provided 
by  law  for  the  election  of  senators  in  congress,  except  that 
the  election  may  take  place  at  any  time  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature  as  it  may  determine." 

State  control  is  fiarther  insured  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  officers  of  tire  board  of  regents  are  elected  by  t/ie  re- 
gents yet  "Each  officer  so  elected  shall,  before  entering  on 
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his  dirties,  take  and  filo  with  the  secretary  of  state  tlie  oath 
reqi^ired  of  state  officers." 

It  is  also  provided  that  if  any  regent  absents  himself 
from  the  meetings  for  a  year  without  satisfactory  excuse  the 
fact  shall  be  reported  to  tlic  legislatu.re  and  a  new  regent 
elected  in  liis  place.   Tlie  annual  report  wliich  the  regents  are 
obliged  to  make  to  tlie  legislature  is  anotlier  important  fea- 
ture in  State  control. 

It  is  a  master  stroke  in  tlio  policy  of  State  Control  that 
tlie  regents  are  to  serve  without  pay.   A  regular  state  depart- 
ment with  its  salaried  officers  would  liave  been  more  easily 
brought  under  the  control  of  a  political  party.   It  was  keen 
political  insight  which  led  the  aiitliors  of  this  scheme  thus  to 
compel  into  this  high  service  of  the  State  the  worthiest  tal- 
ent in  the  State.   Tione  but  a  citizen  of  worth  and  public 
spirit  would  accept  a  position  of  grave  responsibility  and  im- 
portant dvTty  when  only  honor  was  to  be  gained.   And  honor  was 
not  certain,  for  they  held  their  position  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  legislature. 

The  policy  is  not  a  democratic  one;  but  it  has  proved  en- 
tirely successful.   The  legislature  lias  uniformly  chosen  men 
of  high  character  and  wide  reputation.   They  could  have  no 
motive  to  do  otherwise  wlien  there  were  no  "spoils"  in  the  of- 
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ficG.   No  sTispicion  of  political  corrnption  has  ever  touchefi 
the  activity  of  the  board  of  regents.   They  have  been  men  ciio- 
sen  from  among  the  foremost  citizens  of  tJie  State.   It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  tliat  Prussia  is  adopting  in  municipal  admin- 
istration this  policy  of  gratnitons  service  by  tiie  citizens; 
bnt  with  this  difference  -  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
State  -  tliat  snch  service  is  tliern  compulsory.   It  is  one 
great  merit  of  this  peculiar  constitution  of  tlie  University 
tliat  to  eacli  separate  college  and  academy  is  left  Its  own 
cliarter,  wltli  all  the  stimulus  of  private  gain  and  ambition  - 
no  mean  stimulus  in  a  social  regime  wliere  individualism  is 
still  tlie  dominant  principle  o^   activity  -  wliile  tlie  great 
work  of  harmonizing  this  multitude  of  virtually  independent 
institutions,  of  Inspecting  tlieir  action,  of  promoting  plans 
of  improvement  and  of  bringing  the  whole  into  organic  rela- 
tion to  the  State,  is  performed  by  a  few  men  whose  very   accep- 
tance of  t}ie  office  proves  their  breadth  of  mind  and  zeal  for 
the  common  good, 
SWi'MAFY.   State  Educational  Policy. 

■Prom  the  foregoing  sketch  it  ha-?  become  apparent  tliat  in 
New  York  the  activity  of  the  State  in  vital  in  every  depart- 
ment and  branch  of  educational  enterprise.   The  points  In  the 
state  system  wliicii  are  most  note-wortliy  are  these*." 
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I.  The  State  System  is  not  a  monopoly.  Tliere  exists  perfect 
freedom  for  private  educational  enterprise,  individual  or 
associate,  lay  or  clerical. 

II.  A  public  school  system  for  primary  instrnction,  supported 
entirely  by  local  or  p;eneral  taxation  and  State  funds,  and 
designed  for  the  free  use  of  all  children  under  compulsory 
attendance  laws.   Tliis  system  is  ovFav.iy.ed   unon  a  special 
territorial  subdivision  of  the  State  rfisti'rtct  in  the  main, 
from  the  political  subdivision  and  all  its  parts  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  authority  of  a  single  head  elected  by  the 
legislature,-  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.The  extraordinary  judicial  power  of  final  decision 
upon  appeal  conferred  upon  this  officer  makes  the  central 
authority  of  the  State  supreme  in  the  regulation  of  even 
tlie  smallest  affairs  and  In  the  remotest  home  of  local 
self-government.   An  extensive  system  of  agencies  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools  is  also  main- 
tained under  tl-.e  control  of  tliis  departm.ent. 

ITT.  A  system  of  secondary  and  higlier  education  in  whicli  all 
colleges  a'^d  academies  having  State  cliarters  are  made 
parts  of  a  vast  corporation  called  "The  University  of  tlie 
State  of  ■'■'ew  York"  in  tlie  government  of  whicli,  }iowever, 
they  have  no  voice.   Althoiigli  for  the  most  part  these  in- 
stiti^tions  are  private  foundations,  and  are  maintained  by 
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private  fitnds,  tliey  are  subject  absolutely  to  the  visita- 
tion o!^  tlie  University  wliicii  has  tlie  power  of  life  and 
death  over  tliese  bodies  corporate.   Tlie  university,  in 
spite  o*'  its  form  as  a  private  corporation,  is  in  fact  a 
State  bnrean  .of  ad/nmi  stration,  exorcising  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  State  over  tlie  collerjes  and  academies, 
while  leavin.f^  to  tliem  the  largest  liberty  for  self-govern- 
ment in  their  internal  affairs. 
IV.  In  bothi  systems  the  policy  is  to  secure  the  largest  pos- 
sible benefit,  consistent  with  State  Control,  from  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  local  pride.   Of  the  $17000,  000  paid 
for  common  schools  in  t}ie  year  1889  -  90,  $13,000,  000  were 
raised  by  local  taxation  and  ^4000,  000  only  were  the  pro- 
duct of  State  taxation  and  State  funds.   Tlie  liighest  ed- 
ucational service  rendered  in  the  State  -  viz:  tiie  work 
o^  the  regents,  is  a  service  rendered  gratuitously.   New 
York  is  imperial  in  lier  educational  methods;  but  the  im- 
perialism is  half- feudal  ir  its  type  -  voluntary  services 
by  tlie  people  in  return  for  the  paternal  supremacy  of  the 
State. 
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Chap tor  IT. 
THE  ?01.I^TDINCt  of  the  IIMIVERSITY. 
Higher  Education  in  Colonial  Times. 

Little  was  done  for  the  advancement  of  higher  education 
in  the  Ve^t   Netherlands.   The  policy  of  the  Dutch  in  the  matter 
of  poptilar  sch-ools  for  elementary  instruction  was  carried  to 
the  '^''e'f   World,  and  fro'^  the  very  bef^inning  the  Dutch  settlers 
took  care  to  provide  public  primary  schools.   In  16S8  it  was 
proposed  in  certain  articles  for  tlie  colonization  and  trade 
of  the   Few  Netherland  that  "Each  householder  and  inhabitant 
shall  bear  sucli  tax  and  public  charge  as  shall  hereafter  bo 
considered  proper  for  the  maintainance  of  clergymen,  comfort- 
ers for  tiie  sick,  sch.oolmasters ,  and  such  like  necessary  of- 

fl)  JVu  /4^ 

•^icers"-   and  there  were  scb.ools  before  tills.  'Alexander  Car- 

olus  Curtius,  before  a  Professor  in  Lithuania"  was  engaged  by 

the  Directors  of  the  ^'Test  India  Company  and  sent  out  to  open 

a   Latin  school.    The  English  Occupation  in  1664,  liowever  pT.it 

an  end  to  this  school,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  only 

academy  in  New  Amsterdam. 

Under  t>ie  English  regime  T.atin  schools  were  encouraged. 

As  during  the  Dutch  rule,  licenses  from  both  civil  and  eccle- 

fl)   "Pratt's  Annals.  Univ.  Conv  cat  ion  Proceedings.  18*68.  p.  160 
{'^)      Pratt's  Annals.  University  Convocation  1868,  p.  117. 
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siastical  aiit]i.orltie=;  wore  nooGBsary  for  the  e  stabl  isiiment  of 

private  scliools.   In  IVOJi  tlie  Icrjislatnre  franiGd  "An  Act  for 

En.courap;ement  of  a  Gramrrar  Free  School  in  tiie  City  of  New 

fl) 
York"    b^it  no  permanRnt  foundation  was  made  under  this  Act. 

The  act  contemplated  the  establis}unont  of  a  public  school, 
supported  by  taxation,  "for  the  Education  and  Instrxiction  of 
youth  and  male  children  of  such  parents  as  are  of  ^Prench  and 
Dutcli  extraction  as  well  as  of  the  Englisli."   The  schoolmaster 
was  to  be  cliosen  by  the  Com-non  Council  of  the  City,  and  "ly- 
censed  and  approved  by  the  Riglit  Hon*    the  Bishop  of  London, 
or  t}ie  Governor  or  Commander  in  Cliief"  of  the  province.   Lord 
C^/t/nbury,  the  then  Governor,  urged  the  matter  and  the  English 
Society  for  the  Propa^'Tation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts" 
became  intorested  in  the  plan.   Tliis  Society  was  formed  in 
1701,  and  adopted  a  vigorous  missionary  policy  in  the  colo- 
nies -  spurred  on  by  antagonism  to  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits. 
Under  Governor  Q<j->^q_a<,v  the  Jestilts  had  actually  established  a 
Latin  school  at  New  York  in  1688.   In  ed\7cational  affairs  the 
aim  of  this  Society  was  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  tlie  English  Churcli,  and  the  schools  of  the  Colony  fell 
virt^ially  under  the  control  of  this  propagandist  corporation. 
They  sent  out  missionaries  and  schoolmasters,  and  organized 
schools  throughout  the  province  which  they  in  part  supported. 
(1)   Pratt's  Annals.  Unli.  Gonv.  1869,  p.  144. 
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Tr  their  attonipts  to  convert  the  Iroquois,  likewise,  they 
showed  great  zeal. 

"The  maintainance  of  a  learned  and  ortliodox  clergy  abroad" 
is  declared  to  be  "the  principal"  although  "not  the  only  in- 
tent of  this  Corporation"  and  their  standing  orders  in  regard 
to  schoolmasters  show  that  they  believed  firmly  in  the  dom- 
inance of  tlie  establisheci  church  in  education.   The  ecclesi- 
astical bias,  tlius  intensified  in  the  sciiools  of  tlie  colony^  is 
important  as  helping  to  explain  the  controversies  of  the  lat- 
ter lialf  of  the  century. 

In  173;3  another  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  school 

under  public  authority,   "An  y>ct  to  encourage  a  Public  School 

in  the  City  of  ^^ew  York  for  teaching  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathe- 

(1) 
matics,"    passed  in  tliat  year,  provided  for  an  institxition 

thorou.glily  civil  in  its  scope  and  government.   The  ed^ication 
souglit  was  secular  rather  tlian  religious.   Tiie  public  good, 
not  the  advantage  of  the  Church  was  the  object  in  view.   The 
school  was  to  be  under  the  visitation  o^   the  "Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Cou^t,  the  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  and  the  Mayor, 
Recorder  and  Alderman  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  who  coiald  re- 
move the  schoolmaster  for  cause  and  appoint  a    successor.   This 
board  of  visitation  is  probably  the  prototype  of  the  ex-officio 
fl)   T^ratt's  Annals.  Uniiif.  Gonv.  1869,  p.  180. 
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members  of  the  board  of  governors  of  Kings  College  and  of  tiie 
board  of  Regents.  Provl'^ion  was  made  for  partial  piiblic  sup- 
port of  tlie  School  and  for  the  instr^iction  free  of  tuition  of 
twenty  young  men  recommended  from  the  different  coimtles  by 
certain  public  officers  in  those  counties.  This  last  provis- 
ion shows  a  rerrarkable  grasp  for  tliat  time  of  the  meaning  and 
functions  of  a  state  school.  It  was  tiie  beginning  of  the  pol- 
icy consummated  in  the  establ  islirnent  of  tlie  University,  of  an 
educational  institurion  wliicii  should  be  identified  in  its  op- 
eration witli    the  wliolo    life   of  the   State. 

King's   College. 

The  idea  of  a  college  seems  to  have  lurked  in  both  these 
schemes  for  a  public  grammar  school,  namely,  the  acts  of  IVOki 
and  of  173X.  But  it  was  not  till  1746  tiiat  public  action  was 
really    taken    in   regard   to    the    founding  of  a    college. 

In    tliat    year   the   legislature   passed   "An  Act    for  Raising 
t}ie    Sum  of   two   Thousand   Two  Hundred  and  Fifty   Pounds   by   a   Pub- 
lic Lottery,    for   this   Colony,    for  t}ie  advancement   of  Learning 
and  Towards   tlie   Founding  a   Colledge  witliin  the   Same."      This 
was    tlie   beginning  of  King's,    afterwards   Coliimbia,    College.      It 
is   not  necessary  here   to    toll    the    story   of  the    founding  of 
King's   College.       It   has  been    often    told  and   there    is  nothing 
new   to   add.      There   was   a    fierce    controversy    over-   the    charter. 
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One  party  desired  a  royal  cliarter;  t}ie  other  a  ciiarter  from 
the  Colonial  Legislature.   The  royalist  party  prevailed  and 
the  c/iarter  was  (granted  by  Kinj^  Georfre  II  in  1754.   In  this 
controversy  is  seen  tliat  revolt  ap^ainst  absolutism  in  Church 
and  State  whicli  was  p;atherin/T  strenj^ith  both  in  America  and  in 
France  at  t}iis  time.   Tlio  principles  or  tendencies  of  tlie  con 
ser^/ative  party  we'^e,  a  churcli  foundation  aided  by  the.cliurch 
standards  should  be  the  guaf^e  o^  truth;  the  rnaintainance  of 
the  ai.itliority  of  the  En^-^lish  King;  a  corporate  organization 
in  wh.ich  the  Oh^irch  of  England  should  control.   It  was  a  party 
of  Englisli  sympatliies,  of  aristocratic  tendencies,  of  intui- 
tional and  scholastic  knowledge,  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
The  other  party  was  learning  the  new  psychology  of  ^acon  and 
Locke.   They  favored  knowledge  positive  and  practical.   Tliey 
wanted  freedom  and  self-government  in  the  Clmrcii  and  in  the 
State;  and  separation  of  Churcli  and  State.   They  v/anted  an 
education  tliat  fitted  men  for  service  in  the  State,  tiiat  was 
identified  witli  State  life  and  controlled  by  the  people  in 
their  civil  capacity.   It  was  the  party  tliat  later  had  French 
sympatliies  -  the  popular  party  moved  by  tlie  spirit  cf  the  Amor 
ican  Revolution.   William  Livingston,  whose  influence  wo  shall 
notice  later  on, was  the  life  of  this  popular  opposition  to  the 
royal  charter. 
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The   Amerfcan   or   popiilar   party   won    some   advantages.       Sev- 
eral  piiblic    officials   of  tlie   colony   were  made    ex-officio  mem- 
bers  of   the   board  of  governors.      Tiie    ex-officio   governors   of 
the   College  were   the   Arciibishop   of  Canterbury,    the    first   Tiord 
Commissioner    for   Trade   and  Plantations,    tlie   Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant  governor   of  the   'Province,    the   eldest   Councilor,    the 
Judges  of  the   Supreme   Court   of  Judicature,    the   Secretary  and 
the  Attorney-General,    the   Speaker   of  the   General  Assembly,    the 
Treasurer,    th.e  Mayor   of  !^'ow  York,    tlie   Rector   of  Trinity   Church 
and   one   Minister    of   the    Reformed  '^rotestant    Dutch   Church,    of 
the   Tiut}ieran   Churcli,    o^  tlae   French   Church,    and  of   the    Presby- 
terian  Cliurch   respectively;    and  tlie   ^resident   of  the   College. 
The    cliarter  was    in   a   measure   a    compromise.      William  Livingston 
was   put    on   the   board   of   governors.       I'rinity    Churcli    offered 
land   for   tlie    site   of    the    college   on   condition   that   the  presi- 
dent   sVioTJld   belong    to    the    Church    of  England.      Livingston  and 
liis   party   opposed    this   measure   and   opposed  also    the    giving   of 
public    fiends    to   an    institution    dominated   by    tlie    church.       Tlie 

opposition   succeeded   so    far   that   in   1756   the   lottery   money   was 

(1) 
divided  equally   between   the    college   and   the    city.        Work   was 

immediately    organized   by    the   Rev.    Dr.    Sf^miJel-^Johnson,    who    came 

from  Connecticut   and  wlio   had   ref^ased    the   presidency    of   T^Vank- 

linSNew  Academy   pt   T5}uiadelpliia ,    which   afterwards    developed 


0^  his.  //^^o^  ^  Cc.^^.^1^-^  atc^j.  t^  ?u_,^  ^. 
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into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.   The  college  wa'^  aided 

(financially  by  the  King  and  "many  of  the  nobility  and  /gentry 

in  the  parent  coimtry"-  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  by  "several  public  spirited 

gentlemen  in  America  and  elsewliere ,  "  as  an  account  of  tlie  col- 

(1) 
lege  attributed  to  its  second  President,  Dr.  Myle^  Cooper 

informs  lis.   This  accoimt  continues,  "By  means  of  t}iese  and 
other  benefactions,  tlie  governors  of  tlie  college  have  been 
able  to  extend  their  plan  of  education  almost  as  diffusely 
as  any  college  in  Europe."    Timro  'vas  also  a  grap-mar  scliool 
annexed  to  the  Oollege.   It  is  tlius  seen  that  tlie  European 
universities  had  an  influence  on  tlie  development  of  the  curric 
ulurn,  and  th.e  training  given  by  tliis  Oollege  fitted  somo  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  colonies  for  their  work  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  tlie  subseqiient  political  development  of  the  country. 
The  scientific  spirit  was  e?rly  awakened,  and  a  medical  school 
was  established  as  early  as  1767.   The  Oollege  was  broken  up 
by  the  Revolution  and  tlie  occupation  of  Tew  York  by  tlie  Brit- 
ish. 

>''ew  York  at  the  Olose  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  (iay  of  ■^''ovember  1783,  the  British 
evacuated  the  Oity  of  >Tew  York,  and  tlie  State  constitvition, 

fl)   President  from  176:5  to  1775. 
f2)   Quoted  in  Hist.  Record,  p.  119. 
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adopted   in    ITtl  at  Kingston,    pusiied    its   jurisdiction    to    the 
Sea.       Tlie   population   of   tlie    State   at    thi  ^^    time   was   about   a 
quarter   of  a    million   -    of   whom  perhaps    one-tenth    counted    tlieir 
residence    in  T'^ew   York    City   -   wh.il e   Long    Island  numbered   some 
30    non    inhabitants.      Tlie   rest    of    the    inhabitants   were    scat- 
tered alon/;   the  wliole    course   of   the   Valley   of   tlie  Hudson,    al- 
t}i0u,<Th    from   Albany    to    the    Champlain   re.gion    the    settlements 
were   sparse,      ''Vestward   from  Albany,    Schenectady   was    the   last 
important    town.      Vo   substantial    effort  had  yet   been  made   to 
people    the   vast    stretch   of    forest   westward  and   northward    from 
this   T^arrov/    frins^e   o^  tiie  Hudson   River  Valley.      But    th.e   expe- 
dition  of  Siillivan     had  broken    the   power   of  tlie    six  nations, 
and   the    State    bOj'^an   a    liberal   policy    o^   land   grants   which    soon 
started  a    great  wave   of  white    settlement    throuHi    the    fertile 
Mohawk  plain   that   had  become    famous   as    the    Iotlo  liouse"    of   the 
imperial    Iroqi.iois.       But    this   meant    future    .^,l•eatness   only.       New 
York   was    but   a    middle    state    in    importance   as    in   position   at 
tlie    close   of   the  War.      '^'ew  York   and  Albany  were    tlie   only 
large    cities.       The    territory    o^^   the    state   was   a   wilderness 
possessed  by    Indians. 

There  were  no   efficient   educational    institutions.      A    few 
private   and  parish   schools,    a    fcAV  academies,    King's    College 
defunct,-    such  was   the   condition   of  education    in   IVS?.      The 
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State  }iad  an  Aristocracy,  hnt   an  aristocracy  without  caste. 

Cosmo-politan  in  oriifTin,  this  aristocracy  conld  not  be  homof^e- 

neous  in  sentiment.   It  rested  i.ipon  birth,  upon  wealtli,  upon 

talent.   Dntch  and  Enf^lisli,  Hxigiienot  and  GermanX;  Welsli  and 

Irish  and  Scotch  were  the  national  strains  of  blood  in.  tlie 

first  families.   Alexander  Hamilton  th.e  Scotcli  Hug-uenot  from 

the  West  Indies,  parvema  tho^^gh  he  was,  had  enobled  liimself 

thrC-if^h  h.is  .'^enitis  and  con'^picTJons  services.   He  nerried  into 

one  of  tlxe  old  Dutch  families , -tlio  Schnylers  -  and  became  a 

leader  in  Society  as  he  was  in  politics.   Intell  octtially ,  the 

fl) 
chief  distinction  o'^   '^''ew  York  was  in  "her  jurists.    Tlie  bar 

of  ^'ew  York  containinf^  as  it  did  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  Chancil- 
lor  Livingston,  Jam.es  Duane,  Aaron  ^urr,  Richard  Morris,  Eg- 
bert Benson  and  many  otheny little  less  famous  in  that  day, 
would  yield  to  no  otiier  state  its  claim  to  precedence.   And 
these  men  were  trained  by  the  experience  of  the  Revoli^tion,  to 
deal  witli  all  the  questions  of  political  organization  and  gov- 
ernment.  They  establislied  constitutions,  framed  laws,  adapted 
the  old  order  to  neAV  exigencies,  were  quick  in  expedients  of 
policy.   They  wore  at  once,  lawyers  and  Judges,  politicians 
and  statesmen.   Tiie  lawyers  of  Few  York  were  the  leaders  in 
trie  State,  and  as  a  body,  aristocratic  in  tiielr  jCjevCUKfXfCfifC 
fl)   A  commercial  state  is  able  to  develop  lawyers. 
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T}\e   Legislation    of   1784. 

It   was  natural    tiiat   under    such   cli^cvimstances    tliere    should 
be   an.    effort   on   the   part    of   the   leadine;  men   to    revive    the    Col- 
lege,   and  thns   provide   means    of  hif^ier    education    for   the    young 
men   of   the   upper   classes.      Biit   t}ie   general   policy   of  tiie    col- 
ony  h.ad  boon    like    that    of  England,    to   leave    educational   mat- 
ters   to   private    entorpriso.       It    i -^    surprising   therefore,    to 
find   that    tlie   very    first   movement   was    for  tlie   establisliment   of 
a    State   university   and  a    State    system   of   education. 

In   January   1784,    two  months  after   the   ^rltisli   left  New 
York,    Govornor   Clinton   sent  his  message   to    the   I,egislature ,    in 
which  wo    find  the    first   public    expression   of   the  need  of  bet- 
ter  educational    institutions.      His  words   are   these: 

"Neglect    oP  tiie   Education   of   Youth   is   among   the  Evils 

consequent   on  War.      Perliaps    there    is   scarce   any   Thing  more 

■Vorttiy   your  Attention   tlian   the   Revival   and  Encouragement   of 

(1) 
Seminaries    of   learning." 

This   recommendation  received  prompt   attention   in.   both 

Senate   and  Assembly.       The   Assembly   appointed   Robert   Harpur, 

formerly   a   professor   in  King's   College,    and  two   other  member's 

a    committee,    directed   to  prepare   and    bring    in  a    bill    "for    the 

establishment   of  Seminaries  of  Learning,    and  Schools    for   tlie 

(1)      Sena.te   Journal,    1784,    p.    6. 
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education    of  Yqiith.  "         In   tlie   Senate   James   Diiane   was   made 

chairman   of  a    "committee    for   Herainaries    of   learning," 

Nearly  a   mont}\    later,    on  February   19,    Mr.    Duane   presented 
a   bill   entitled   "An  Act    for   establishing  a   University   within 
this   State.  " 

It    is   much   to   be  regretted   tliat  notJiing   can   be    found 
tlirowinc^   li/^it  upon    the   origin  of  tlds    idea   o  *^  a  university. 
■^Tor   is    it   known  what   were    the  provisions   of   tiiis   bill. 

"^oth    the   governor^  George   CI 
been   governors   of  King's   College, 

After   this    bill  was    brouglit    in   it    seems    to  have    occurred 
to    the    friends   of   the   College    that  here   was  a   good  chance   to 
revive    that    institution.      A    petition   to    tlie   legislature   was 
pre'^.ented   in   the   Senate    on  March  -^O,    which   shows   clearly    that 
tliere   was  a    strong  attempt,  not    only    to   revive    the   College  ^but 
to  make    it    paramoimt    in   the   new   system,    which   the    bill   of  Mr. 
Dtiane   liad   provided   for.      Tlie   petition   recited  the    charter   of 
tiie   College,     tlie    death   or   departure    of   the   majority    of  tiie 
Governors,    and   "tliat   many    Parts    of   the    said   Charter   are    in- 
consistent  witli   that   Liberality   and   tliat    civil  and   religious 
^reociom  which   our   present   happy    Constitution   points    outT"and 
\irges    "that   an   alteration    of   that    Charter    in    such  points   as 

fl)      ■^'^othing    fiirther  apnears    to  have   been   done    in  t}ie  Assem- 
bly,      The   Senate    carried   trie   matter    tlirougli. 
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well    as   an    extension   o  f^   the   privilej^es   of   the    said  CollQge    so 
as    to    render    it    tlie   'lotlier   of  an    ^'niversity    to   be    e^tablislied 
witliin   tliis   State   wonld   tend  to   diffinse   knowledge   and   extend 
literature    thron'^]lo^.1t    this   State."  Here   we    find   the    germ 

of   the   -vliolo    subseqiTent   policy.      Tlie   new   idea    of  civil   and   re- 
ligious   freedom  as   expressed    in  tiie    constitution   should  be 
in'Vro-'ifTiit    i^^    the  new   educational    system.       The   victories   of   the 
revolution   should  be    secured.      And   liere  we    find   that    conscious- 
ness   of   greatness,    that    dream   o<^    future    empire,    which.    cJiarac- 
terized   the   great   minds   of   tlie   Revolution.      ^Vliat  Washington 
and  Jefferson   t}ioug}it    in  national   outline,    George   Clinton   tlie 
uncompromising   champion    of  his    State,    tiiouglit    in    tiie   narrower 
outline    of   liis   State.       Tliere   must    be   a    system   of  edi.ication 
that   would  meet    tlie   de'mnds    of    the    ftiture    growth   of   tiie    State. 
But    these   men    who   had    tiie    interests    o^   tiie    State    at   iieart   were 
guardia-ns   also   of   the    old   College.      ^'aturally,    tliere^ore,     tliey 
scig-it    to   re'>^der   tlieir    "Alma   !'fater"    "tlie   motiier   of  an   Univer- 
sity"  wlnlch  was   to    "diff^^se   knowledge   and  extend  Literature 
♦lirougliout    the   State."      It   was   a    great    plan    for  university    ex- 
tension,   and    it    lias   made    po^^sible    the   vaster   movement    for    the 
new  university    extension   in   our   day.      The  Act   lately   passed    by 
tl'.e   Few  York   Legislature    to   appropriate    f^mds    to    enable    tui  s 
same   University    to    establish   a    system   of  University    extension 
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t}ironrJio".t    tlie    State    is    the    lineal    o^fspririf;   of   tlie   work    of 

tlie'^e   patriotic    rrier.d;^    of  education    in   tlie    last    centiiry. 

^eor^e   Clinton,    the    first   Clian^  and   George  William  Ctirtis,    the 

present    Chancellor  are    champions    together   of   the    same   great 

cause.       This   petition   ^vas    dated  March   '^4,    1784,    and   signed   by 

tlie    follo'ving    "governors   of   tlie    College    commonly    called  King's 

College"-    (reorge   Clinton,    Richard  Morris,    James   Dnane,    Gerard 

^ancker,    Egbert    Benson,    J .H. Livingston ,    Samuel   Provoost,    John 

Rodgers,    John  Morin   Scott,    Leonard  Lisnenard,    John   Livingston, 

fl) 
William  Walton  and   Samuel    Bayard,    Junior. 

This   petition  was   referred  by    tlie   Senate    to    the   Committee 
of   the  'Thole      "to  be   taken   into    consideration  with   the   Bill 
for   establishing   a    University    within    tuis    State."      Tliis 
prompt,    strong  action   on    the   part    of   the    friends   of   the    Col- 
lege   captured    the   movornont   wliich  had   been    started   to    establish 
a   University    -   as   e.-^ne-irs    from  an    entry    in.   the   Senate   Journal 
Anril    lu,    1784,    +o   the    effect    that   Mr.    Williams    from    the    Com- 
mittee   o"    the  'Vliole    reported    "that    they   had    gone    through    tiie 
Bill, made      several    amonciments   and   altered   the    Title    in   words 
following,    viz:     "An   Act    for    granting    certain   privile(';es    to    the 
College  hereto^oi^e    called  King's    College,    for   altering   the 
'^■'ame   and  Charter    thereof,    and   erecting  an   University   within 
fl)      Convocation   Proc.       187;^,    p.    199, 
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tills    State.  " 

Three    days   later    this   ameTlded   bill   with  altered   title    was 
passed   ^y    tiio    Senate.      April   21,    tlie   Assembly    conc^^rred,    .May    1 
the    OoTTicll    of   Revision      approved    it,    and    it    became    law.       The 
niiie^  Justice   wlio    sent    down    t!ie   niessa";e    oT  approval    from  the 
Coiincil    oP  Revision   v;as   T?ichard   Morris,    wlrose   name    appears 
second    i''"'    tlie   list   o"    tlie   petitioners  above.      Thus   CTeorf^e 
Clintoi^,  tiie   Governor,    Ricliard   Morris,    Cliief  Jtistice,    and  James 
■"^iiane,    cliairman   of   tlie    Senate   Committee    in    t}ie    bill,    were   all 
Governors   of  King's   Oollej^e,    and   signed  tlie  petition.      Robert 
Harp-nr,    Chairman    of    tiie  Assembly   Committee   had   been   a   profes- 
sor   in  Kinf;' s   Collopje.      losides    this    tlie   Secretary    of  State 
was   John   !'orin   Scott,    the    State   Treasurer   was    Gerard   'lancker, 
and   tlie   Attorney-General   was  7,t^bert    Tenson,    all    sip;ners    of    the 
petition. 

^■'o   bill    Gonld  have    been   passed,    probably,    under    sucii   cir- 
cnmstancos   whici.   did  not    3tron;-^ly    recognize    the   claims   of 
Kinf^' s   College.       If   +here  was    to   be  a    state    system  of  educa- 
tion   the   College   woTald  naturally   wish   to    control    in   that    sys- 
tem.     The   places   of   inflvience    in   the    legislature   and  the    chief 
State   offices  were   held  by    friends   of   tlie   old   College.      Any 
movement    to    set  np  a    state   university   whicli  mig.ht   destroy   the 
influence   of^   tliis    corporation   would  have    been  useless.      The 
above   petition    to    the   legislature   was   virtually   a    petition    by 
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tlio    p;overr.ors    of   tlie    College    to    themselves.       Tlxese   men    filled 
wltli   the    spirit   of  English   conservatism,    would,  have   no    faith 
in   radical    innovation    sTich   as   tiiat   proposed    in   France   at    tnis 
time.      'Bnt   as   keen   lawyers   and   politicians    tliey    saw   th-at    the 
benefit    of   tiie   new    ideas    of   State    ediication    could   bo    secured 
by   an   adaptation   of   the    old   corporate    organization    in  w>iich 
the  po-ver  of  their   College    conld   still   be   dominant.      Th.e    scope 
of  tlie  new  University    shonld  be    co-extensive   with    tlie   bounda- 
ries  o^   tlie   State;    its    structure    expansive   to  meet   tlie    future 
"xpansiov^    of   the    State.       It    siiould   bo    secured    from  all    danger 
0^   clerical    co^^trol  ;    it    should   be    tlie    clilld   of   the    State,    and 
tmder   the    control   of   the   State,    -vliile    yet   depending  mainly   on 
private    Trnds    !^or    its    sunport.      Tnile    tlie    College    s}iould  not 
comprise   alT    the   new  University,    yet    tlie    old   property    of    tliat 
institution    should   be    preserved  to    it,    and   its    influence,    for 
all    tiiat    they    could    see,  would    continnc    dominant    in    the   new   re- 
gime.      It   wa''    a    splendid    instance    of   tiiat    constructive    revolxi- 
tion    i'^    wliicli  >''ew  York   lias   proved  herself  a    wortliy    daugiiter   of 
England.      Revolvition   by    dostmction   was   r.ever    suited   to   Eng- 
lish   cliaracter,    and    tlie   prevailing    cliaracter    o"  tlie    influen- 
tial  men   in  l^^ew  York  was  English. 

Itit  the  law  of  May  1,  1784  -.vas  a  compromise.  Tlie  opposi- 
tion^ whicli  began  as  far  back  as  IVny^against  the  domination  of 
tlie    church    i-^    education,    wliicli   showed  more    strongly    in    tlie 
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academy    scheme    oT  l?:^^^,    with   its    free    students    from   the   coiin- 
ties,    and  'vhic}i  liad   p;ro'vn    into   an    a.'T'Tessive   and   threatening; 
spirit   of   sectJlarization    in   the    controversy    over  King's    Col- 
Isf^e    dh.arter   }iad   been  vastly    stren.fi;t}iened  and   extended   by    the 
Revoltition.      Tlio    idea   of   State    ed-'ication,    \vi  tli   civil,    riot    ec- 
clesiastical,   ends    in   view,    lia  d   become   wide-spread.       It    is 
h.ard    to    draw   th.e   party    lines    in    th.e    strn<;?vle   wliicii   evidently 
took   place    over    +]ti3    leqislation.       T'lie    information    to    be   had 
is   vnry  raear^or.       There   were    several    elements    of  antagonism, 
brit    in   all    th.e    spirit   was    tlie    sp.me.       It    was    tiie   warfare    be- 
twenn    the   principle    o^   a-'itliority   and   tlie   principle    of    freedom  . 
The   n.e''v  State    idea    opnosed   tlie   old   dlmrch   idea.       Tlio    country 
districts   oirnosed  a   monopoly   by    tiie   city   of  ediicational   advan- 
tages.      The   Tpo'rer   of  Britisii    sympatliy   was    strong,    and  met    by 
tlie    r^rowing   sympatliy   witli  Vrance.      Against    tiie    innovation   of  a 
State    system  whicli  mir-;lit    diminish,    the    imnortance    of    tiie    old 
College,    that    corporation,    strongly    entrenched   in   t}ie   places 
of  now^r,    raised  a    cietormined    front.       Int    the    contention  was 
not    crystal  izod.       A    man   like    (Governor   Clinton   or   Mayor   Duane 
woiild   be    in    sympat>iy   both  wi  t>i    the    State  movement   and    th.e   Col- 
lege  movement.      Alexander  '^-'amilton   worild  protest   vigorously 
against    religi  ot'.s    tests   and   chnrcli   domination,    yet   he   would 
rather  have    centralization    in    the  hands    of  the    old    corporation 
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than   a   new   State   I'nivorRi t.y   r;ovorned   by    tlie    cotinties;    and  his 
gyrnpatliie??   wore   En-^lish  and  aristocratic    ratlier    than   PrGncli 
and   denocratie*       Tn    the  main,    of   con.rse,     the    tendency   wonld   bo 
to   a    fiini  on    of  tiic   c"n\irc}i   party,    tlie    collo.'ie   party   and    the 
aristocratic    or  En^'^li'^h   party    on    the   one   Inand;    and  of   tlie 
State   party,    t!ie    eqi^al    rir^}its    or  pop^ilar   party  an.'l   tlie   French 
party   on    tlie   ot'ie-^.       And   tlin    conservative    elements   vrere    large- 
ly   s-'iccessfnl    in    tlie    ler^islation   of   1784.      As    tlie   University 
i.vas    constituted   by    tlie   Act    of  May    1,    1784   and   tlie   amendment    of 
^'ovO'-nber   ^o,    1784   a    body    of  men    who   were   virtually    triistees    of 
Golfimbia   College   were   made   antocrats    in    the   whole    educational 
system   of    the    State,    while    the    finds    that  had   belonged   to    the 
old  College  were   restricted   tn    tlie  needs   of   the  new  College 
and  not   of   the  university   as  a   whole.      Tlie   very    title   of   the 
Act    shows    tlie  pre-dominance   o^  Col^xpibia.      The   personnel    of   the 
board  points    tlie    same   way.       Tlie    d'lsire    of  Col-'-trnbia    College    to 
become    the    "'lother    of   a   University"    was    th-^is    gratified   by   a 

legislative  license. 

(1) 
Act  of  May  1,  1784. 

1.  "All    the   Rights,    Privileges   and    Immnnities"    of   the    old 
corporation    of  King's    College   were   vested    in    "The   Regents    of 
the   University    o^  tlie   State   o"  Vevr   York." 

2.  The    Regents   are    divided    into    five    classes    -    (1)    "Perpet- 

(1)      l>a\'fs   7th,    Session,    ch.    51.      Pratt's   Annals.       Conv.    pro. 
1875,    p.    ion:^. 
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iial    KeJ3erTt,«;"    or  Repients    ex-officio,    namely    ,    tlie    Governor, 
l.'ientenevt    governor,    President    o^   the    Senate,    Speaker   of 
the   Assembly,    -Tayor   of  Vevr   York,    Mayor    of  Albany,    Attor- 
ney-p;enoral,    and   Secretary    of   State. 
(2)    Ooiinty   Ro.'^onts.       '''here   were    twelve    coiinties    in   the    State, 

and  two   Ref^ents    from   each   county   wore   appointed. 
f'3 )    Olcrical   Regents-    "T}ie   Clergy   of  the   respective   religioTis 
denoiriinations    in    this    State"    .vere    to    choose    "one    of   their 
Rody   to   be   a   Rep;er?t    in   the    said  University;    and   in   case 
of  neath   or  Resignation,    to    choose   and  appoint   another    in 
the    same   manner."      This    langiiage    leaving    it    doubtful 
whether   each   denomination  was   to  }iave   a   representative 
upon   the   board  of  regents   or   all    tiie   denominations   col- 
lectively  were   to  liave   but    one,    tlie   amendatory   act    of  No- 
vember  'P,n,    1784    provided   that    "tlie    Clergy    of   each   re- 
spective   religious    denomination"    should    "elect    one    of 
each   o '^    tiielr   respective    bodies." 
(4)    i?ounder's   Regents    -    '^'rovision   was   made    for    the   admission 
into   tlie  University  upon   tlie  application   of   tlie    founder 
of   any    college   o"    school"    fo^truied   by    "any   Person   or   Per- 
sons,   or  any   Body    'Politic    or   Corporate"    and  by    them   en- 
dowed   "^vitji   an   Estate   real    or   personal,    of   the   yearly 
Value    of   one    Tliousand   'bushel    of  'Vheat".       Upon   adjnission 
tlie    endowment   was    to   be   vested   in   the    Regents   and   "appli- 
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fid  acGordir^  to  the  intention  of  the  Donor"  and  tiie  Poun- 
ders and  th.eir  lieirs  or   <?\iccessors  ,vere  to  bo  entitled 
forever  to  send  a  roprosontativo ,  "wlio  together  with  tlie 
President,  fif  the  estate  is  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
Oolle^;e)','  sliould  be  rof;ents. 
(5)  College  Representative  Regents  -  Tnc   Fellows,  Professors 
and  Tutors  of  the  respective  Colloges  were  made  "Regents 
o^  tlie  said  University,  ex  officits,  and  capable  of  voting 
in  every  Case  relative  only  to  the  respective  College  to' 
wliicli  they  siiall  belong,  excepting  in  sucii  cases  wh.erein 
tliey  sh.all  respectively  be  personally  concerned  or  inter- 
ested. " 
S.    Tlie  succession  of  Regents  w-^  s  to  be  kept  up  by  appoint- 
ment "by  t.lie  Governor  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Council  of  Appointment"  in  such  manner  as  to  keep 
up  tlio  representation  of  counties.   Thi'^  applied  only  to 
the  county  regents.   The  manner  o^  succession  in  the  oth- 
er classes  lias  been  already  given. 

4,  T}iq  Regents  -vere  to  elect  their  o'-vn  officers,  namely! 
Ch.ancellor,  Vice-chancellor,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

5.  "The  Regents  of  tlie  said  University,  or  a  Majority  of 
them,"  were  empowered  "to  make  Ordinances  and  By-Laws  for 
the  Governrrient  of  the  several  Colleges  which,  may  or  shall 
compose  the  said  University."   This  power  included  the 
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appointnent   and   removal    of  "Pra^idev.ts ,    '^ro  Pos^or? ,    Tu- 
tors,   ■^ello-^cs,    Pupils   and   Servants    of   the   Goller;es,    the 
fixinp;   o^   salaries    o  !^  Officers   and   servants   and   the   raan- 
af^ement    o^   tlie    estates    of   the    Oollerics.       There   'vere    some 
limitations   upon    +}ie    exercise    of   these   powers. 

fa)    "Fo   ■P^'ofessor    shall    be    in   any   wise    'Vhatsoever  aoooxwted 
ineli.'Tlble,    ^or    c-   by    reaso'^    of  any    reli;';ious    Tenet    or 
Tenets,    tliat   h.e   may    or    shall    profess   or   be    compellea   by 
any   By-La'.v   or   otlierwise    to    take   any   relif^ious   Test-Oath 
'viiatsoever.  " 

(h)    The    property   vested    in    the    Regents   which   had   belonr^ed   to 
Kin.fr's    Colle/re   v;-as    to   be    "applied    solely    to   the  use    of 
the    said  Oolloge,"    now    first    called  Gol^imbia   College. 
All    ■"roperty   vested   in  the   ROf^ents    subject    to   a   partic- 
ular  use   was    to   be   applied   strictly   accordim-;    to    such 
nse. 

The   Ref^ents  were   empowered   to   hold"Estates   real   and  per- 
sonal   to    the   annual   amount    of    forty    tlioiisand   bushels   of 
'Vlieat"    to  use    for    t}ie   x^eneral    objects    of  the   University, 
namely,    "tiie    further   Promotion    of  Tjearnins;  and    the   Exten- 
sion   of  Tiiterature.  " 

The   Rercents   were    "empowered   to    found    sciiools   and  colleges 
in   any   part    of   tiiis   State",    and   to    endow    th.em,     "every 
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sncli   school    or    colle/^e   beln/^   at    all    time<?    to   be    deemod  a 
^art    of  tlie   llriivcr<?ity   and  as    such    subject    to    the    control 
and   direction   oT  the    said   Ref^ents,"    and    to   tlioir   visita- 
tions. 

8.         The    der^ree    of    "bachelor    of   Arts"    'vas    to    be   ^^ranted   by    the 
Presidents    of   th.e    'respective    Collej^es,    but    to    the    Rer;ents 
v/as    f^iver    +he  po'fer"to    p-T^ant    to   any    of   tiie    stiJdents   of 
the    said  University,    or    to   any   '^Grson    or   Persons    thoi'ght 
'VO'^tJiy    th.ereo^,    all    sucli    der;ro'^s   as   well    in    Divinity, 
Philosophy,    Civil   and  M^micipal   Laws,    as    in    every    other 
Art,    Science   and   ^ac"lty   'vliatsoever ,    as   are    or   may    be 
conferred   by   all    or   any    of  tlie    Universities    in  Etarope." 

^\         "Any    rolir^ions    3ody    or   Society    of  Men"    \vas^to    endow  a 
Professorship    in  Divinity    in   the   University. 

in.       "Fothinp;    in   this  Act    contained,    shall    be    construed   to 

deprive   any   '"erson    or   '''ersons    of    +}ie   Ri";ht    to    e^ect    guch 

scliools    or    collep;es   as    to   him   or   tliom  may    seem  proper, 

independent    of  +he    said  University." 

fl) 
The   Amendatory   Act    of  November   '^oth,    1784. 

T>ie   Act    of  May    1,    was    evidently   not    satisfactory    to    the 
Colnmbia   men.       The   board   of  Regents    vere   poTcrfiil,    but    that 
pov/er   was    danr^ero"ns  iinles^-    it    eonld   be    controlled   by    Columbia 
influence.      As    tiie   board   was    constituted   the    college   tiad   se- 
cured a   meaner   representation.       nf    +,}ie    eip;ht    "perpetual    ve- 
il)     T.aws    of   1'784.         ■"ratt's   Annals.    Qonv.    Pro.    lS7o ,    p.    /Ml, 
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f^amts"    fonr,    namely,    Governor   Clint  or,    Mayor   Hnane ,    Attorney- 
genoral    Benson   and   Secretary    Scott    .vore    former   p;overriors    of 
tlie   Collef^e   and   fsif^ers    of  the   petition.       Tlie   provision    for 
college    representation    ir.   the    board   of   regents   by    the   Presi- 
dents,   ■^ello-vs,    'Professors   and   Tn+.ors   woi^ld    secure    control    to 
fJol^nbia    orly    so    long  as    Colombia    men   oiitnnrnbered   the    others, 
and    tliese    college   'representatives    conld  vote   only    in  matters 
pertaining    to    the   College. 

Of    t]io    t'^enty-fonr    county    regents,    two    only,    Henry    B. 
Tiivingston   and   'Robert   ITarpnr,    representatives    of  New   York    City 
and    Ccwnty  were   to   bo    relied   on  as   Coliunbla  men.       It   took   a 
majoi^ity    of   tlie    ''cgents    to   make   a    qnor-'im.      Upon    snch  a    basis 
Col-i-imbia   }iad   small    chance    to    rnle    even    in    th.e    conduct    of  her 
o\vn   affairs.       T}:e   very   appointment    of  her   own   professors   would 
be    in   the  hands   largely   of    the   county  members   of  tlie   board, 
and   the   records    of    the  regents    show   that    few  professors   were 
elected  until    by    tlie    amendment    in    th.e   Act    o^  ^^ovem.ber   2o,    1784, 
Columbia    lia.  d  packed  the    board  wi+:i   lier    own  men.      The    Clergy 
+  00  were   dissatisfied  wit>i   the   ambiguity   of  the   law  as    to 
their   representation.      A    movement    for   a    change    in    the    law  was 
soon    begun.       The    -i-egents    immediately    organized.      Almost    tneir 
only    task   was    tlio    care    of  Columbia    College.       They    arranged   for 
courses   of    instruction,    took    charge    of   the    finances    of   the 
College,    made    some   at  +  om.pts    to   procure   proTessors   and  admitted 
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a    few   stndentSj     first   amon.p;   wliom  was   De   Witt,    Clinton,    nephew 
of  Governor   Clinton,    and  afterwards?  liimself   governor    of    the 
State.      Tlie  ref^ents   captured  young  Clinton  as   he   was   on  his 
way    to    enter  Princeton. 

■^ut    the    business    dragged.       It   was    iiard    to    get   a    quorum, 
so   many    o^   the  members    lived    in    tlie   Country    counties.       Govern- 
or  Clinton,    in   his   message    to    the    legislature   wliich    convened 
in   nctobcr,    recommended  an   aniendment.       The   matter  was    imme- 
diately   taken  up    by    the   Assembly  and  a    bill    reported   by   a    Com- 
mittee   0^'    tlireo   wlio   ^vere   regents.       T}iey   were   all    from  outside 
counties  liowever,    and    from  the    fa, ct   that    the    bill   never  went 
beyond  Coramittee   of  t}ie  'Tliole,    it    seems   probable    tliat    it   was 
not    satisfactory    to   tlie  Columbia   men.      This    conjecture    is 
further    supported   by    the    fact    that   Mr.    Piiane    in    the    Senate,    as 
he   }iad  done    in    case    of  the    original    Act,    brought    in   a    bill    to 

amend  this  Act   -  wliich   bill   was   supported  by  a    "representation 

(1) 
of  tiie  presen+    condition  of  Columbia    College." 

Tn    tlie    debate   upon    this   bill    it   was   proposed   that   ii55ki 
pounds    sliould   be   advanced  by   the    State   to    the   Regents    for   the 
use    of  Columbia    College.       I'his  was    opposed   by   Mr,    Yates,    a 
country   member,    wlio   proposed   lOon   Pounds    instead,    and  upon    the 
failure    of  ''Ir.    Yates'    proposition,    another    country   member  mov- 
ed  tiiat  an  advance   of   funds   be   .made   by    the   State   to    "Trustees 
of  different    congregations   on  the   Frontiers    of   tiie   State,    to 

(1)      Sen.    Jour.    Nov.    IP,    1784.         ^ratt's   Anjials,    Conv.    Pro 
1875.    p.    218. 
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enable    tlie.ni   to  ♦rebuild    tlieir    chTTclies   and    for    tlie   establish- 
ment   of   scliools   amonf^    tliern.  "      It   was    clear    that    Coliornbia 
nirasped    too   mncli    to    snit    the    covritry   rnoinbers. 

The   Assembly    concurred    in    tiie    bill   with    some   amendments, 
'''ho    bill    finally    pa'?sed  Fovember   .-itj,    1734.       Tlds   amendatory 
Act   has    its    cliief  significance    in    tlie  personnel   of   the  new  Re- 
gents appointed  by    it.      Thirty-three  additional    regents   were 
appointed.      Of   these,    twenty  were    from  Few  York   City.      The   re- 
maininc-T   tiiirteon  were   scattered   thronr;;hoiit    the    other   counties. 
The   Draft    of    this   bill,    which  was   moved   by   Mr.    Dnane   had   pro- - 
posed/only   the   twenty   New  York  members.      Dovibtless    the    thirteen 
coi-intry   members   wore   pnt    in    to    q\iiet    +i-ie    opposi+ion   of   the   pop 
iilar  party.      Tliese    twenty  men   from  New  York   were  Joim  Jay, 
Samuel   P'-cvost,    John   H.    T.ivinf-^ston,    Joim   Hodgers,    John   Mason, 
John   PronoE/,    John    vianiel   Gros,    Johann   Ch.    K^nze,    Joseph  De   la 
plain,    Tershom   Seixas,    Alexander  Hamilton,    John   Lawrence,    John 
Rutherford,    Morr^an   T.ewis,    Tioonard   Tjispenard,    Jolin    Cochran, 
Charles   McKnight,    Thomas   Jones,    Malachi    Treat   and  Nicholas 
domain. 

Th.oy    were   all    good   Coli^mbia   men.       Four    of   them  liad   signed 
the   petition    spoken   of  above,    as    governors    of  King's   College. 
John   Jay   was   a    graduate    of  Columbia,    and  Alexander  Hamilton 
had   been  a    student    there.       Six   or  more    of   tliem  v^ere    sliortly 
afterwards   elected   professors    in   tlie   College,    and  wlien   the  Act 
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of   17.S7    f^ave    Coli-Vnbla   a    separate    board   of   tri.istees,    all    of 
tliese   tv/enty  rnen  were   made    such   tri^steea,    except   John  Jay  and 
Johr?   Rodf^ers,  wlio    remained   Regents.       This   amendment  , there  fore  , 
destroyed   the    former   equality   of   country   representation, in  the 
board   of   regents..      TJiere   wore   henceforth    fifty-seven    country 
regents    instead   of  twenty-foiar.      Of  tiiese    fifty-seven,    Mevf 
York  liad   twenty- two,    Albany   had   five,    and  eacli   of   the    ten  otli- 
er   coimties  had   three. 

The  amendment  firrther  provided  tliat  the  Cliancellor,  vice- 
chancellor  or  senior  regent  in  appointment,  could  call  a  meet- 
ing witli  only  ei'ght  other  members.  Fine  members  were  thus 
made  a  quorum  instead  of  tlie  majority  formerly  required.  The 
■noptilar  party,  }LOWcver,  succeeded  in  getting  in  a  proviso  that 
a  mooting  to  bo  legal  must  be  announced  in  a  newspaper  for,  at 
least,    two   weeks   previously. 

Tlie   amendment    in   regard  to   tlie   representation   of  the 
Clergy   }ias   been   already   noticed. 

It    was   nrovided   tliat    the   Regents    siiould  meet   annually   at 
the    same    time   and  place   witli    the   Legislatiire   and    "that  at    ev- 
ery   such  meeting    the   Acts    and  Proceedings    o '^   the    Regents    of 
the    said  University    shall    be    '^eported  and   examined,"      This    las 
guage    is    somewhat   ambigu.ous,.    but    it    does   not    seem   to   }iave    been 
intended   that    the    regents    sjiould  report    to    the    legislature. 
The    first   report   to    tlie   legislature    of  which  we    find  any   evi- 
dence   is   after   the   new   law   of   1787. 
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T>ie  Jjegislation  a  Oornpromise  of  Parties. 
The  College  or  Corporation  party  accomplished  tiie  follov/- 

ing  restiltR  in  this  legislation  of  1784. 

1.   "An  act  foT-  establishing  an  University  within  this  State" 
became  "An  act  for  granting  certain  Privileges  to  the 
College  }ieretofore  called  King's  College  for  altering  the 
name  and  charter  tliereof,  and  erecting  a.n  University 
within  tills  State." 

The  arrangement  of  the  provisions  of  t}ie  Act  as  well 
as  tlie  provisions  themselves  shov  that,  as  Indicated  by 
tlie  cliange  of  title,  the  College  party  made  this  Act,  as 
amended,  a  measure  primarily  for  the  benefit,  of  the  Col- 
lege and  secondarily  only  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  State  as 
a  wliole.   Tlie  College  was  to  be  tlie  soiJrce  of  learning 
■!^or  the  whole  State.   It  is  even  made  to  appear  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  preamble  to  the  bill  tiiat  the 
movement  for  a  University  was  started  by  tlic  College. 
These  are  the  words'.-  "And  wliereas  the  remaining  govern- 
ors of  the  sr-id  College,  desiroi^is  to  render  the  same  ex- 
tensively •isef'nl  ,have  prayed,  that  the  said  College  may 
be  erected  into  a  University,  and  that  such  otlier  alter- 
ations may  be  made  in  the  cliarter,  or  better  of  Incorpo- 
ration above  recited,  as  may  render  them  more  conformable 
to  tlie  liberal  Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
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State;  ^  it  tiiere+''o>'e  enacted  etc.  "-We  have  seen  tiie 
facts  to  be  that  tlie  movement  '"or  a  University  began  be- 
fore any  action  by  the  Oolletf^e, 

2,  Tlie  f'crm  of  a  corporation  similar  to  that  of  King's  Col- 
lege was  retained,  -vith  addnd  powers. 

In  the  charter  of  King's  College  the  ciiief  State  of- 
ficers 'vere  governors,  ex-of ficlo.  of  the  corporation,  as 
by  tills  law  they  were  made  "perpetual  regents". 

This  single  board  of  rogents  were  virtually  trustees 
of  all  the  colleges  in  tlie  State;  charged  with  the  whole 
administration  and  discipline  of  tiiese  colleges.   This 
would  give  Colximbia  autocratic  controD  cf  the  whole  State 
system  if  they  could  sec'^ire  control  of  tlie  board  of  re- 
gents. 

3.  ^y  tlie  amendatory  act  of  November,  Columbia  succeeded  in 
obtaining  tlils  control  of  tiie  board.   Columbia  had  at 
least  twenty-two  men  on  the  board,  all  residents  of  New 
York  City,  and  tlierefore  easily  convened,  while  only  nine 
members  were  necessary  for  a  quorum. 

Further,  the  provision  that  new  county  regents  were 
to  be  arpointed  by  the  governor  and  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment war;  an  aristocratic  measiire  that  miglit  easily  be  of 
aid  to  Columbia,  especially  since  the  seat  of  the  State 
government  was  at  New  York,  and  the  College  could  alv/ays 
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liopG  to  "exercise  a  stronr^  social  influence  there. 
4,    Tlie  property  wiiich  liad  belonged  to  King's  College  was 

still  kept  for  tlie  use  of  that  Institiition,  and  tiie  sum 

of  2552  Pounds  was  advanced  by  the  State  to  the  regents 

for  the  use  of  the  college. 

IT.  The  chii.rch  influence  vvas  frreatly  weakened. 

l.The  churcxies  lost  the  ex-officio  regents  whicli  in  tlie 
fl) 
original  draft  ,  it  was  proposed  to  give  them,  following 

the  analogy  of  the  ex-officio  clerical  representation  in 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  King's  College.   They  gained  a 
full  equivalent  for  this  loss  liowever,  in  the  provision 
for  an  elective  clerical  representation.   Tiiis  was  a  lib- 
eral  advance  inaRmucli  as  any  tk^^   could  now  be  represen- 
ted. 

2. In  the  provision  against  test-oaths  for  professors  a 
great  blov/  was  struck  at  clerical  domination. 

."^.Tlie  full  freedom  to  all  denominations  to  establisli  pro- 
fessorships in  Divinity  marks  the  triujnph  of  liberal 
principles. 
ITT.  '''lie  party  which  miglit  be  called  the  State  University  par- 
ty or  tlie  popular  party  secured  some  considerable  gains. 

1.  They  added  t'no  Mayor  of  Albany  to  the  ex-officio  regents 
and  secttred  county  representation  on  the  board. 

2.Tlie  succession  of  the  coTinty  members  was  put  indirectly 

M]  ^'.Y.  Strte  Leg.  Papers,  ^rn-O  t'o  dl'i      Pratt's  i^nnals  Gonv. 
^ro.  187n  p.  :-in4. 
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in   t.lie  liandS'OP   the   people,    and  -/a^  made   a    state  matter. 
."^.Tliey   aboli'?}ied   religions    tests. 

4,T}iey   liad   f;iven    form,    however,    imperfectly,    to    the   new 
Idea   of   state   control    in   education.      They   liad   created  an 
or'^anizp  tion  which    in    some   measiire   '.'vas   vitalized   by    the 
life    of   th.e   State   and  bron<;^}it    tlie    power   of   tlie   people    in 
their   political    capacity    to    bear  npon    tiie    instruction   of 
the   yoiing.      Conservatism  and   the   power   of   corporate    in- 
terests  were    still    too   ;^reat    to   allow    thorougli-going 
change;    biit    tlie    change   was    radical    so    far   as    it   went. 
■R'nrther    change  was    inevitable   and   not    long   delayed. 
The   Legislation   of   1787. 
Predominance   of   Colijmbia   College. 
Coliimbia  had   captured  the   board  of  Regents   and   for   three 
years    controlled   tlieir   action.       In    the    amendjnent    of  November, 
1784/it    was   provided   tliat    tl:e   next   m.eeting   of   the    regents 
shonld    follow   directly  iipon    +iie    rising   of   the    legislature, 
without    the  necessity   of  a   published  notice.       It   restilted   from 
this,    tliat    four    ds-ys   after   the    passing   of   the    bill    tliere   was   a 
meeting  at   wliich   only   Colujnbia  men  were  present.      Before    the 
amendment    of  November,    it   was   very   liard   to   get   a    quorum    Tor 
any   purpose.      TJiore  was   only    one   regular  meeting   of  the    board 
from  May    to  November   1784.      At    this  meeting   officers   were   elec 
ted  and   committees   appointed   and   tiiese    committees    carried   on 
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(1) 
t}ie  \York  of  the  Ke<^ents    Tlie  orp;ar>izatlon  of  work  in  tlie  Gol- 

lef^e  was  naturally  the  most  i^r^^ent  bxisiness  of  tlie  board  and 
the  friends  of  Columbia  felt  especially  iiampered.   It  is  not 
snrprlsin.H;  that  they  sought  a  re-orf;anization  of  the  board. 
Tt  is  cliiefly  tlie  fact  of  their  packing  the  board  with  Colum- 
bia men  which  sliows  the  partisan  anirm^s  of  the  change.   In 
r-eadin?^  fAie   minutes  of  the  moetinfjs  of  tlie  ref;ents  and  their 
committees  both  before  and  after  the  amendatory  law  of  Novem- 
ber 1784,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  activity 
of  tlie  board  was  narrow  and  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  th.e  college.   Tlie  only  action  taken  before  Novem- 
ber lookir.p;  toward  a  broader  conception  of  their  duty  was  the 
sending  of  one  of  tjie  -regents,  Col.  Clarkson  of  King's  County 
to  'ranee  and  the  Netherlands  "in  order  to  solicit  and  receive 
benefactions  for  tlie  use  of  tlie  said  University."    And  Col. 
Clarkson  wa<^-  also  engaged  with  the  mission  of  purciiasing  "sucii 
a  ■'^hilosopliical  Apparatus  for  Columbia  College  as  Dr.  Franklin 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  ministers  o^  the  United  States, 
will  advise,  and  his  collections  will  admit."   This  last  clau^ 

gives  ? wa y _ the _ whole  scheme. __ The _money_was_t o_be_raised_ "for_ 
fi')~~Minutes  of" the  Regents  from  1784  to  1787.   These  are  kept 
amonr  the  records  of  Columbia  College.   They  were  printed  in 
■Pratt's  Annals.  University  Convocation.  1875.  pp.  209  -  d&fi. 
(2)      Regent's  Minutes.   June  4,  1784. 
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the  \Tse   of  the  said  University ,  "tant  tliat  use  was  to  get  a 
working  plant  for  ColiJmbia.   They  also  attempted  to  f^et  np  a 
correspondence  witn  certain  gentlemen  in  Ireland  witii  a  view 
to  raise  subscriptions  triere  "for  t}ie  use   of  the  University  of 
triis  State."   It  is  not  recorded  that  any  Irish  money  found 
its  Way  to  ''^'^ew  York.   Perhaps  even  at  tJiat  time  tiie  current 
of  subscriptions  flowed  t!\e  other  way. 

After  the  amendment  of  f-'ovember  few  of  tlie  non-Colwnbia 
men  attended,  and  thny  but  rarely.   Until  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing, no  notice  of  mentings  was  necessary,  and  the  outside  mem- 
bers were  evidently  discouraged.   Nearly  half  tiie  board  were 
Columbia  m.en.   They  lived  at  New  York  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  enougii.  State  men  to  attend  to  siiow  mucli  strengtli 
against  the  College  influence.   Tiie  great  State  system  of  ed- 
ucation w}iich  had  been  rrojected  tiireatened  to  become  only  a 
revival  of  the  Metropolitan  College.   The  work,  narrow  as  it 
was,  was  vigorously  pusiied.   The  Finances  of  tiie  College  were 
investigated,  professors  were  elected,  largely  from  among  the 
new  members  of  the  board,  and  an  elaborate  plan  of  education 

was  prepared  by  an  able  committee,  two  members  of  which  were 

fl) 
'f''.  Duane  and  Alexander  Hamilton.    Every tiiin-g  possible  was 

done  to  nut  the  College  upon  a  firm  foundation  and  make  it  a 

strong  and  v/orthy  institution.   Btit  for  a  long  time  nothing 

fl)   Regent's  Minutes.  Doc.  9   and  14,  1784. 
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was  do>ie  looklnr;  to  tJie  establisliraent  of  a  broader  system. 
T}ie  State  was  if^nored  nxcept  as  Colti/nbia  might  furnish  the 
hlf^her  education  needed  in  tiie  State.  The   aristocratic  feel- 
ing was  still  dominant,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  body 
containing  sncli  men  as  Hamilton,  Duane ,  and  Jay,  of  avowed 
British  sympathies,  and  many  others  interested  chiefly  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  prestige  o^  the  old  corporation.   With  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  however,  ea/tly  in  1785,  m.any  coim- 
^   members  of  the  board  came  in.   Their  presence  was  recog- 
nizedkt  the  meeting  on  February  15,  1785  by  the  appointment 
of   Ezra  T>'Hommedieu/ iipon  a  committee  "directed  to  enquire  for 
a  fit  person  to  fill  the  offices  of  President,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  in  Colombia  College."   Ham- 
ilton and  Duane,  togetiier  witli  four  others  besides  L'Homrnedie)? 

were  menoers  oP  t];is  Committee,  w'io  were  also  to  dev'ise- means 

(1) 
of  raising  a  salary  ^or  tlie  President.    Mr-.  L '  Homme  dieit- was 

a  member  of  tlie  original  board  of  Regents,  from  SuPfolk  Coun- 
ty, and  was  to  all  a-ppearance  the    leader  of  tlie  popular  party. 
There  has  arisen  a  controversy  as  to  wliether  Hamilton  or  L'Hom 
medien  was  the  autlior  of  tlie  Act  of  1787.   This  matter  will  be 
disctissed  later  on. 

The  boa^-d  did  not  meet  again  till  the  4th/  of  April.   The 
above  Committee  reported,   Nfiither  Hamilton  nor  L'HomjnedieU/ 
was  present.   T]io  report  recommended  an  address  to  the  public 
(1)  Regent's  Minutes.   Fob.  15,  1785. 
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to   solicit  voluntary    atabscriptions   to   enable    the    college    to 

carrVy   o-'H  its   plans,    and   "tliat   proper   persons    in    eacli   coiinty 

tliro-np;hont  tlie   State    be  applied   to  and   i-eqnested  personally 

+  o    solicit  sTibscriptions    for    this   pvirpose   and   that   an   applica- 

tio'"   be   made    to    tlie  TjCgislatnre    to   p;rant   them  an  aid  by   a    tax 

(1) 
on  marriai^^e    licences    or   any   otlier  node   they   may    think   proper." 

The    tlio^T-^ht   of    the    Columbia   men  may    have   been   rir;ht    that    the 
revival    o*"   the    collef?;e   was    th.e    one    thlnf^  needful  at    that    time 
for    the    State;    but   there   was   a    different    feelin;^   elsewiiere. 
Opposition    to    tiie    Columbia   Monopoly. 
We  have   already    seen   the    opposition   from   country  members 
of  the    legislature    to  an  advance    of   state    fijinds   to   tiie    College 
Th.ere   are   otlier    indications   of  dissatisfaction.      On  Febrviary 
25,    1785,    Aaron    Burr    in   tlie   Assembly    broright    in  a    bill    enti- 
tied    "an  Act    for   tlie   encouragement    of  Literature."        Although 
this   bill  never   got   beyond   the   second   reading   it   goes    to    show 
that    tlie   need   of    further    effort    for    the    advancement    of   learn- 
ing was   recognised.       Bu.t    it   was    expressly   admitted   by    a    com- 
mittee  of  the    Regents   themselves,    wiiich  v^e    shall   presently 
notice   more    fnlly,    that    the   act    of  November    1784,    "placing   the 
riglits   of   every    College    in   the    liands    of   a    few    individuals,  "  "ex 

cited  jealousy   and   dissatisfaction  when   the    interests    of   lit- 

(3) 
erature   require   tliat   all    siiould   be   united."   At   the  next  annual 

fl)      Regent's   Minutes,    Apr. 4,    1785.       ly.)    Assembly   Jour.    1785 
p.    5H.       (SjRegent' s  Minutes,    Feb.    15,    1787. 
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meeting  wheri  Several  country  members  were  present,  an  impor- 
tant step  was  taken.   A  committee  was  appointed  "to  consider 
of  ways  and  m.eans  of  promoting  literature  tliron.-^hotit  t}ie  State" 
T'lie  members  of  the  com.mittee  v/e^e   Dr .  ■  Livin^^ston,  T)r.    Rogers, 
Mr.  .Mason,  Gen.  ScJinyler,   Mr,  Peter  7/.  Yates,  Brockholst  liiv- 
ingston,  Gen.  Morris,  Mr.  Wisner,  Mr.  Haring,  James  Livingston 
Mr.  Jo)i^,  Mr.  Dotlgan,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  L'Homme- 
dieu/  and  "'r.  Williams. 

The  membership  represented  were  the  different  districts 
of  the  State.   It  wa'-^  appointed  upon  motion  of  Dr.  Livingston  > 
himself,  a  professor  in  Colombia.   It  cannot  be  determined 
wliether  this  move  was  made  to  q\:iiet  tlie  popular  party  witn  a 
sliov/  of  activity  in  the  interest  of  tlie  State  at  large,  or 
whether  it  ^vas  a  genuine  endeavor  to  broaden  the    scope  of  tiie 
work  done  by  th.e  Regents.   ^¥llatever  the  motive,  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  tlie  OommitteeJt-.   The  non-Columbia  men- 
were  greatly  in  t-ie  majority  in  this  Coramittee  and  their  fail- 
ure to  seize  this  opportunity  at  least  to  propose  some  plan 
^'or  making  tiie  University  a  reality,  cannot  bo  well  explained. 
Lack  of  unity  among  so  large  a  comrnittee  would  be  a  plausible 
suggestion.   At  any  rate  they  accomplislied  nothing,  and  tiie 
board  went  on  in  its  old  way  re.T^lating  the  affairs  of  t:ie 

fl)  Regent's  Minutes,  f^eb.  'AS,    IVS^i.   (2)   Gen.  Schuyler  was 
not  appointed  regent  until  1787.   In  what  capacity  iie  acted 
here  in  not  known. 


Anotlier  matter  merits  notice  before  taking  \ap  tlie  work 
acconpllsuGd   in   1787. 

In   tlie    Senate   on   Marcli   15,    1786      "A    memorial    of  Andrew 

T,aw,    of  tiie    City    of  New  vork,    praying   for  an  exclusive   ri/^nt 

of  printiri^   sundry  new   tunes   of  psalmody   was   read,    and  comiijit- 

(1) 
ted   to   Mr.    Stoutenburp^li,    Mr,    Williams   and  Mr.    L' Homrnedien.  " 

They   bro^Tglit    in    a   bill    entitled    "An   act    f^ranting   to   autliors    of 

literary   nerformances   the    excl^^sive  rigiit   of  printing  and 

vending   their  works."      This    bill,  after  various  amendments    in 

Senate  and  Assembly        was    finally   passed  under    the   title    "An 

(3) 
Act    to  Promote    Literature." 

It    is    in   effect   a    copyrif^ht   law,    btxt  has  a  Vider' permit- 
ting  tlie    Reformed  Protestant   Dutch   Church   of   Platbush,    King's 
County,    to   sell    certain   lands    "for   the    express   purpose    of 
erecting  an  academy    in  the    said  County." 

This    "ms    the    beginning   of  Erasmus  Hall,    tlie   first  Academy 
incorporated  by   the    Regents.       It    is    importc?.nt  as   sho.ving   how, 
outside   of  the   board  of  Regents, independent   efforts  were  mak- 
ing  to  promote   education.      It   also    identifies   Mr.    L'Hommedieu, 
v/ith  the   academy   movement.       It   wa'^   th.is   activity    for   academies 
outside   of  New  York   City   that    first   made  head  against    tiie   pre- 

(1)      Senate   Jour.    1786,    Mar.    15.       f'^)      Assembly    Jour.    1786, 
pp.    l^'A-ie'fi   -    167.       Senate   Jour,    1786,    p.    77.       {'6)      Laws    1786, 
Chap.    54. 
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dominance   of  floluinbia,    and    frorr>  the    beginning  Mr.    L'Homrnedieux 
was   the    foremost    clianpion   of  ttiese   academies. 
The    Struggle   over   tlie    New  Law. 
From  April   24,    1786  until    January   31,    1787,    the    Regents 
did  not   meet.       It    is    evident    from  the    facts   recited  above   that 
out=;ide   of   the    circle    of  t]ie    friends   of   Columbia   College   tliere 
was    dissatisfaction  with   tlie    neglect   by   the    Regents   of  tlie 
general    interests   of  tiie   State    in    education.      Tne  annual   meet- 
ing,   w}iic:i  was   always  held  during   tlie   session   of  the   Legisla- 
ture v/as    near,    and  at    this    meeting   r^ny    of  th-e    country   mem- 
bers  of  the   regents  might   be   expected   to  attend.      Columbia 
men   seem   eitlier   to   Imve    become    dissatisfied  with   the   present 
arrangements    for   the   government    of  tiieir    college,    or    to   iiave 
feared  a    legislative   attempt   at   re-constniction    in   the    inter- 
ests  of  the    State    at    large    w]iich  miglit    '/fork    injury    to    tiie    col- 
lego.      This  mooting   of  January   31,    was    of  Coliajnbia   men. almost 
exclusively.      A    Gom.mittee   was  appointed  which   siiows   that    they 
recognized  tliat   the   objects   of  the    University   had  not   been   at- 
tained,   and    that    there  was    the   need   of  prompt   action    to    guard 
the    interests   of   tlie    College    in  any    cnange  wiiich  yvua&Jr  ^Jax^x^ 
The   record   runsl-    "Reso  l^/ed,    Tliat   a    Corrunit  +  oe    be    appointed    to 
take    into   consideration   tlie  present    state    of  the    University 
and   to  report  as   soon  as  po'^sible    the  measures  necessary    to    be 
adopted   to    carry    into   effect    th.e   views    of   tlic    Legislattire   with 
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respect    to   the    same   and  particularly    .vit}i  respect    to    Col^vnbia 

(1) 
CollGiTS,    and   tliat   Mr.    Mayor,         Mr.    Jay,    Dr.    Rogers,    Dr.    Mason, 

Dr.    Livingston,    Gen.    Clarkson,    Mr.    Gros,    and   Mr.    Hamilton   be 
-.\   Corninittee    for   tliat   pwrpose.  " 

In    tlie    eveninfi;   of   February   8,    tliere  was   another   meeting 
at   wiiicli   the    only   action   taken  was    to  hear   the   report   of   this 
OorrL'T.-i  ttee.      Dr.    Rogers   reported  progress  and  asked  leave    to 
sit    again.       Tliis  was    granted  and  tiiey   adjourned   to   meet    on   the 
evening  of  February,    15.      On   tliis  very   day   February  8,    anotiier 
movement    for  the    establishment    of  an  academy  was   begun   in   the 
Senate.       It   was   a   petition   of   Samuel    Buell,    v/lio  was   a    regent, 
T^^athanial   Gardiner,    and  David  Mulford   "in  behalf  of   tiiemselves 
and   others,    Founders    of  an  Academy  at   East  Hampton,    in   Suffolk 
County."         This  was    in   L'KommedietJt.' s   own   County,    and   tlie   mat- 
ter  was    referred   to   iiim  witli    three   other    Senators    fror.-,    the 
Southern   District,    T'redwell,    Stoutenbtirgh  and  Vanderbilt.  .  Van- 
derbilt  was  also   a   regent.      I,'Hornmediett  and   Stoutenburgh  had 
been    instrumental    in  passirg   the    "Act   To   Promote   Tjiterature" 
described  above  v/hicli.   also  provided   for   the   establ  isliment   of 
an   academy   at   Flatbush    in    King's    County,    also    in    the    Southern 
District.      Mr.    Williams,    wh:0    was   a    refaent   had  also    been   asso- 
ciated witli  L'Hommedien,  and   Stotitenburgh   in    the   matter    of   the 
^latbush  Academy,    and  he   becomes   prominent  afterward   in   asso- 

(1)  Mr.  Dnane.  {'^)  Regent's  Minutes,  Jan.  31,  1787,  printed 
in  Pratt's  Annals.  Univ.  Conv.  1875,  pp.  a50-251.  (5)  Senate 
Journal    Febn:iary   8,    1787. 


elation  wit.li   IT'TIommediett'  iri    tlic    striigj^le    over    the    re-ovf^niza- 
tion  of  tlie  University.      Tlie  East   I.anpton  Academy    spoken   of 
in    the   above   petition  was    th.e    -second  academy    incorporated   by 
the   regents   after  tlieir   reorganization  and  was   called   Clinton 
Academy, 

The   Attempt    of   Colvimbia    to   Re-organize   tlie   University. 

^"/e    are    in  p    position   now   to    indicate   with   some    certainty 
the    lines   of  opposing  parties   in   the    ^trixggle. 

At   tlie    convening   of   tlie   T^egislatrire    in   1787  v/e    find   tlio 
friends   of   ColiJinbia    in   the   board   of  Regents  appointing  a    com- 
mittee •upon  wluich  were  James  Duane,    Jolin  Jay   and  Alexander 
Hamilton,    to   devise  means   to  make   effectual    tlie   intention   of 
the   legislature    in   the   acts   of   1784,    "particularly  with  re- 
spect   to   Columbia   College."      There   were   no   greater  names    in 
the   State   tlia.n    tliese   throe   n^.mes   -   Duane  and  Jay,    particularly 
the    latter,    had  been   the    formers   of  the   State    ConstitAitior   of 
1777,      In   this   constitution  and   in   their   earlier  work    in   the 
Continental   Congress    they   liad   shown   themselves   slow   to   break 
with  Great   Britain,    conservative    in   temper,    and  aristocratic 
in   sentlm.ent.      With  Hamilton   they  were  at    tiiis    time   stemming 
tlie    tide   of  popular    Indignation  against    the   Tories.      They  were 

all   by  nature   and  legal    training   conservative   and  aristocrat- 

cu/it 
ic.      Tliey   wore   Columbia   men   and  would   be  ?K.W#r  to    think    first 

of  the    College    in  any   system   of   instniction.      But   they  were 
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also  public    spirited  and  broad  minded  men  and  had   tlie    inter- 
ests   of   the   people   at   heart.       Tliey    were   admirably    fitted    for 
the   work   of  Cons  tractive    statesmanship,    and   the    Revolution   had 
given   tlie-'T)  more    liberal  and  progressive    ideas.      Ho'vever   tiiey 
^veT•e  not   truly    democratic    in   spirit,      A    system  of  education 
in  ^vjiich  tlie   power   should  move    from   the   College    center  at  Nevr 
York,    out^Yard  to    the   State   would  be  more    congenial    to    them 
tlian  a    system   in  v/iiicli   tiie   po'.ver  moved   directly    from   the   peo- 
ple.     Hamilton  was   a   member   of   the  Assembly,    where,    during 
t}iese    very   months   ho    led  a    gallant    figlit   against    (lovornor 
Clinton  upon    tlie    subject   of  granting   the   Ti'ederal   Congress  a 
permanent   revenvie,      Hamilton  exerted   every   power   to    induce 
+his   concer'.sion   to   th.e    central   government^- but    failed.      Re    suc- 
ceeded iio^'rever    in   securing   t>ie   appointment   of  delegates   from 
^'^evi  York    to    tlie   Constittitional    Convention   which  met    in   May,  1787. 

.Robert    Yates   and   John  Tiansing,    Jr.    were   Hamilton's  

- ColleagTies   upon   tb.is    delegation. 

Tliese  men  ^7ere    strong   partizans   of   the   Governor  and  Lan- 
sing,   also   a   member   of  the  Assembly^  opposed  Hamilton  iipon   ed- 
ucational  as   well   as   political  matters.    ' The    opposition   of 
Clinton,    Yates   and  Tjansing    to   Hamilton    in  regard   to    tlie    rat- 
ification  of   tlie   'federal   Constitution  need  not   be   recounted 
here.      In   tlie.  t    famous    struggle   Duane  and  Jay  and  Hamilton  ac- 
ted as  a  unit.      But  Hamilton's  views   were   known   to    favor  a    far 
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greater   der;re^   of   cer.trali'/.ation   tl.an   that    in    the    constit-u- 
tion,    v^iiiio  Duane   and  Jay   v/nro   not    so   extreme   in   tlieir   dis- 
trnst   o^   poprilar   power.      ITamilton  had   been   earnest    in  his   at- 
tention  +  o    t}:c    interests   of  Coliu.nbia    since   liis  appointment  as 
a    refi;ent,    serving   on   very   many   of   tlie    important    committees   and 
frequently    attending  meetings    of   the    Regents. 

■I^ebrtiary    15,    1787,    the   'Regents   met.      The    date    is   wrongly 
given   as   Thursday,    'Pebrnary    16,    in    th.o    Records.       Tlmrsday   was 
tlte   ir>t]i.,    and   this   date    is   stipriorted  by  a    subsequent   reference 
in    th.e    records.       Tiie    legislature   was   already    in   session. 
There  was    q^iite'  a    large  "ttendance   of   the   'Regents  at   tiiis 
meeting.       Riciiard  Varick,    Speaker   of   tlie   Assembly   presided. 
Dnane,    Rogers,    Livingston,    and  Mason   of   the    Committee   upon    the 
State    of   the   University   were   present,      Hamilton,    Jay   and    the 
remaining  members  were   absent.      Fortunately,    the   report   of  tiie 
committoe    is    spread  upon    the  Minutes.      It    Is  presented   "By   or^ 
der   of  fne   Comfnittee,    Jas.    Duane,    Chairman."      An  analysis   of 
tliis  remarkable   report    is   necessary    in  order   to  appreciate 
some   of  the  provisions   of   the    subsequent   legislation.      Three 
subjects   are    considered  -    the  University,    Academies   and  Public 
■piementary    Scliools, 
T.         Tlie   University.       '^hey    recomend  amendment    of   the    former 

acts    in   the    following  particulars. 
A.    Change    in'*point    of   form"are  needed   in  regard  to    filling 
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vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-chancel- 
lor, In  the  nxvnner  of  calling  and  adjonrnir.f^  meetings,  in 
ref^ard  to  tlie  annnal  meotings  and  the  presiding  regents, 
in  the  absence  of  official  regents. 
■^.  Changes  "in  tiie  substance  of  its  constitution"  are  neces- 
sary in  order  "to  render  the  University  beneficial  accor- 
ding to  tl\o  liberal  viov/s  o<"  tlie  Legislature."   Th.ey  roc- 
or.imend  "that  each  respective  college  oiigiit  to  be  entriist- 
ed  to  a  district  Corporation  with  competent  powors  and 
privileges,  ^ndor  snch.  svibordination  to  tiie  Regents  as 
shall  bo  thong;:it  wise  and  Saliitary.  "   Tneir  reasons  are 
tliat 
(1)   Wiile  "tlie  Regents  are  the  only  ^ody   Corporate"  in 

whom  "not  only  the  funds,  but  tlie  government  and  di- 
rect! )r.  of  every  College  are  exclusively  vested",  due 
care  cannot  be  given  to  each  institution  owing  to  the 
"dispersed  situation"  of  the  Regents. 
(;-;)   "Tiie  remedy  adopted  by  tlie  second  Act  was  to  reduce 
th.e  quorum  to  a  small  number,  but  thus  placing  the 
^ig]its  of  every  College  in  tiio  hands  of  a  few  Indi- 
viduals, yoT^r  Committee  have  reason  to  believe,  ex- 
cited jealousy  and  dissatisfaction  when  the  interests 
of  literature  require  tliat  all  siiould  be  united." 
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IT.       'Academies    for    tlie    instruction,   of   yonth    in    the    languages 
and  usefnl    kno-vledge."      Tliese   should  receive    "liberal 
protection  and   encouragement." 

A.  'By  incornorat  ion,  ^vh.i  ch  wcild  secure  their  property  and 
remove  tlie  disadvantages  ari-^ing  from  tlieir  "establish- 
ment  by  private   benevolences.  " 

B.  By   a    "po-^manent    su.perlntendei^ce"   wliich.    "would  greatly 
contribute   to   tlie    Introduction   of  able    teacliers,    and  tlie 
preservation   o^  the  morals    of  the    students   as   well    as 
their  progress    in  learning. " 

,TII,    t'ublic  Elementary   Schools. 

"But   before    your   Coni'nittee    conclude   they    feel   tliem- 
selves   bound   in    faithfulness    to  add   tliat    the    erecting 
■Public   Scliools    for   teach.ing   reading,    writing,    and  arith- 
metic   is    an   object    of  very    great    importance,    wliicb.   ought 
not    to   be   left    to    the    discretion    of   private   men,    but   be 
,     promoted   by   public   autb.ority.       Of    so  much    knowledge   no 
citizen    ought    to   be    destitute,    and   yet    it    is   a    reflection 
as   t>'u.e   as    it    is  painful    tliat   but    too   many   of  our  youth 
are   brouglit   up    in  utter    ignorance." 

A    draft    of  a    bill   was   presented  wliich   appears    to   have   ap- 
plied   only   to   tlie  University  and  the   Academies.       It    is  a    great 
misfortune    tliat    tiiis    draft    cannot    be    found.       It   would   tiirow  a 
grea.t    llgh.t   upon   the    question,   o^   th.e   autliorsliip    of   the   Act    of 
1787.      The   Gominittee    recommended   laying   t}ie   matter   before    the 
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le,<^lslatrtre  ahd  th.Rir  report,  and  tlie  proposed  bill  -.vero  put 

into  tlie  hands  of  Mr,    7arick  to  presejit  to  tlie  legislatiire. 

Mr.  Varick,  beinr;  Snepker  of  tlie  Assembly  evidently  turned  the 

Platter  over  to  Hamilton,  for  tlie  next  morning,  February  16, 

Hanilton  Tjrcsented  a  bill  in  tlie  assembly  entitled  "An  Act  to 

render  more  effectual  an  Act,  entitled,  An  Act  for  aranting 

certain  Privile^^es  to  tlie  Collep;e,  heretofore  called  King's 

Collef^e,  for  alterinr;  the  name  and  charter  tliereof  and  erect- 

fl) 
ing  an  University  within  this  State."    The  next  day  this  bill 

was  read  the  second  time  and  committed  to  Committee  of  the 
whole.    Hamilton  seems  never  to  have  been  able  to  push  his 
bill  further.   It  may  be  tliPt  the  Clintonian  opposition  to 
Hamilton  was  makint;  itself  felt  even  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional reform  and  tliat  the  Columbia  men  thouffht  their  plan 
more  likely  to  siicceed  by  attempting  to  capture  the  indepen- 
dent movement  for  a  new  University  law  now  in  progress  in  the 
Senate  under  the  leadership  of  Ezra  L'Hommediet^.   It  cannot  be 
discovered  what  was  Clinton's  position  iv.   this  matter.   Short- 
ly after  tlie  board  had  been  packed  by  Colitmbia  men  by  the 
Amendatory  law,  Clinton  had  resigned  the  Ciiancellorship.   This 

fl)   Assembly  Journal,  1787,  p.  53.   (a)   It  is  surprising  that 
T'ratt's  Annals,  wliicli  purpo4i~to  give  accurate  transcripts  of 
the  minutes  of  the  legislative  journals  touching  this  legisla- 
tion, and  wKdciy  the  writer,  by  a  careful  reading  of  tlie  journals, 
has  failed  to  find  defective  iy   any  other  material  point, 
sliould  have  omitted  altogetlier  this  entry  concerning  Hamilton's 
bill. 


^^^  a.s^t 
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was  in  April,* 1785,  and  he  seems  to  have  attended  only  two  of 
the  meotinf^s  of  t}ie  hoard  until  its  re-orf^anization  after  the 
law  of  April  1787.   An  examination  of  t}ie  "Clinton  Papers" 
fMss.  )  at  tb.e  State  Library  at  Albany  fails  to  give  any  clue 
to  }iis  views  upon  tb.e  University.   Prom  tlie  catholic  tone  of 
his  first  meTsap;e  to  tlio  le?^islatnre ,  from  liis  known  democrat- 
ic opinions,  from  his  mar^ni  fyinf^  the  importance  of  tlie  State, 
from  his  political  opposition  to  Hamilton,  from  jils  refusal  to 
mix  in  the  affairs  of  t}ie  University  while  it  was  under  the 
domination  of  the  Oclumbia  party  .•-■nd  from  the  fact  tliat  hn  was 
a,r^ain  made  Cliancellor  upon  tlie  reorganization  in  1787  upon  a 
truly  State  basis,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  lie  represented 
the  State  or  popular  side  in  ti;is  stru'rf7;le,  at  least  after  the 
ant.a»-^onlsm  became  pronounced. 

T'iie  ■'^opular  Attempt  at  Reorc^anization. 
It  lias  already  been  seen  that  two  attempts  were  made  to 
erect  academ.ies  on  7;oni^  Island,  one  at  Flatbush,  tlie  other  at 
East  Hampton.   The  Assembly  Journal  shows  that  a  petition  of 
.Te^-^e  "/nodliull  and  others  was  presented  in  1785  for  a  law  en- 
abling them  to  raise  20n  pounds  by  lottery  to  finish  an  acad- 

fl) 
emy  at  (roshen,  Orange  County.    During  t}iis  time  also  a  plan 

was  formed  of  founding  a  college  at  Schenectady,  in  whicli  Dr. 
fl)   Assem.bly  Journal,  January  31,  1785. 
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John  H.  TiivlT^/r'feton  was  interested.   He  was  the  regent  -vvho  had 
moved  for  a  CommitteG  to  devise  means  for  promoting  literature 
throughout  the  State  and,  althot.igh  a  professor  in  Coliimbia  was 
not  a  narrow  partisan  of  tliat  institution.   Ke  became  the  prin- 
cipal of  Erasmus  Hall  shortly  after  it  was  incorporated.   Ev- 
erything goes  to  sliow  that  there  was  a  call  for  new  "education- 
al institutions  in  every  part  of  the  state.   As  early  as  1779 
an  application  was  made  to  the  assembly  for  an  act  enabling 
"The  '''rustees  o  f"  tlie  ;^reeholdors  and  Commonalty  of  the  Town  of 
Kingston  "to  erect  a  College  or  University  in  the  said  Town. " 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Compiittee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Schoonmaker,  Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  and  Mr.  Palmer,  to  v/hich  four 
otiier  members  were  added,  James  Gordon  of  Albany  County,  Thom- 
as Treadwell  of  Suffolk  County,  Egbert  Benson  of  7^uJc£>^^<i/ 

(i) 

Co^inty  and  Robert  Harpur  of  ^'ew  York  County,    This  Committee 
had  also  in  ch.arge  a  petition  from  John  Cuyler  and  54'd   inhab- 
itants of  Albany  and  Tryon  Counties,  and  from  T"nom.as  Clark  and 
l.'^l  others  of  Charlotte  county  for  a  College  at  Schenectady. 
A  bill  was  prepared  and  also  a  cliarter  for  this  College  at 
Schenectady,  v^liich  was  to  be  called  Clinton  College.   Tliis 
Cliarter  is  preserved  among  the  Clinton  Papers  (No.  3,4o7)." 
'''hese  petitions  -vere  presented  in  August  1779,  but  nothing 
further  came  of  tliem  at  that  time.   Tliey  sliow  tlie  local  need 
of  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  tiie  membership 
(1)   Hist.  Rec.  -n.  357.  {'4)      Hist.  Rec.  pp.  144  -  357. 
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of  this    commit,-f,ee    is    important    in   our    inq\iiry.      Ezra   T/Homrae- 
dieu,  is    seen,   to   Jiave    been    tlms   early    interested    in    the    educa- 
tional   affairs   of   th.e    State.       The   names   of  Egbert    Benson   and 
Robert   Harpur   are    known   to  rjs   as   regents,    and   Tliornas    Tredwell 
■vas   a   member   with   L'Homrned  icct  of   ttie    Sen/ite    committee    apjjoint- 
ed   FebriTary  H,    1787  upon    the   petition    in   behalf  of  an  Academy 
at   East  l^ampton.      "Thilo    th.e    Committee   of  tlie    Regents   were   pre- 
paring^  the   bill   vriiich  was^  in   all   probability , the   bill   present- 
ed by   T^amilton   to   the  Assembly    on    "^ebrnary    IG,    Ezra   T.'Homrne- 
dieti  and  his    colleagties,    Tredwell,    Stoutenburf;h  and  Vanderbilt 
wore    laboring  upon  a   bill    for  tlie    same   end.      Hamilton's   bill 
'Vas    swamped   In   Coranittee    of   the   Wliole    on   February    17th.      On 
February   27,    the   Senate    Journal    contains    the    following   entry- 
"Mr,    L'Hommedieu.  from,   the    committee    to   wiiom  was    referred   the 
petition   of  Samuel   3uell,    Nathaniel   Gardiner  and  David  Mul- 
ford,    for    the    incorporation   of   an   academy   at    F^st   Hampton,    and 
for    otlier   purposes,    '-oported,    that    in    tlie    opinion   of   the    Com- 
mittee   it   will    bo    proper    that   a    bill    should  be    ordered  to    bo 
brouglit    in,    for   erectinf;  an   University   and  for   granting  priv- 
ileges  to    colleges   and   academies   v/ithin   tliis    State,    and    for     - 
repealing   tlie   acts    therein  mentioned,    whicli  report    be   read   in 
his   place   and   delivered    the    same    in   at    the    table   where    it   v/as 
again  read  and  agreed   to   by   the   Senate.      'Vliereupon,    Ordered, 
Tliat   Mr.    L'Hommedieu  prepare   and  bring    in  a   bill    for   tliat   pur- 
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pose,      Mr,    T.'Honimedien,    accordinf;;    to    order   broiight    In   the    said 
bill   wliicW'^vas   read   tlie    first    tine   and   ordered  a    second   read- 
ing".     Sarnnel   Bnell  was   a   regent,    and  knew   tl)at    the    University 
was    Intended   to    ^oiind  and  govern  academies.      '.Vliy   siiould   these 
petitioners    corne    to    the   Lef^islatnre    for   a    separate    cliarter 
when  they   raifrht   liave    th.e   benefits   of  becoming   a  part   of   the 
University?      It    seems   plain    that    tliey   were  afraid  of   the   board 
of  ref^ents.      Tlicy  preferred   incorporation   in  whicli   they    could 
control    tlieir   own    funds,    to   placing    their   property    in   the 
hands   o^   this   board   of  omnibus   trustees,    controlled  liereto- 
t'ore   by   a    set   of  rner  workin^^   chiefly    in   the    interests    of  one 
institution.      The  reports   of   t}ie    Cornnittee   of   the   re/^ents 
quoted  above    shows    tlie  prick   of  a   f^uilty    conscience   on   thie 
part   of   the   Columbia   rin.f^  of    control.      And  from  the  recommenda- 
tions  of   that    committee  and    the    independent   movement   now   star- 
ted   ^or   tiie    separate    incorporation    of  Academies    it   becomes   ev- 
ident, tiiat   reftents  a?->d  non-regents   alixe   recognized   the  need 
of  reform,    and  agreed  upon    the    direction   that    reform    siiould 
take.      T/ Homme diott  sei^.ed  the    onportuni  ty,  of  fered  by   this  pe- 
tition   to   p-^ppare   a   meas''"'-re    re-orga.nizing   tlie    University  iipon 
a   broader  basis.      Ke   became    the    champion   of   t}ie    interests   of 
tlie   State  as   a   whole   -    of  the  popular  and  anti-monopoly    spirit^ 
of  a   widely^  spread   education,    tliat    sitould   serve    local    inter- 
ests while  unified   in  a   State    system,    of   tlie   academies  against 
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Coliinbia    Collf?ge. 

It    is    proper  liere    to    say    a   word   abont    this  man.      He   was 
a    descendant    of   Benjamin  T/Hornrnedieu,    a   HngiJenot,    who    came    to 
Few  York   from  Tfochelle   after   the   Revocation   of  tlie   Edict    of 
Fantes,    and    settled  at    Soi:itli}iold,    T.ons   Island.      Ezra   L'Homme- 
dieo/vr-is    born  at    this   place    in    1734.      He   was   a   graduate    of 
Yale    in   tlie   Class   of   '54,    after  which  he   traveled   in   Prance 
and   continued   his    studies    tiiere.      He    practiced   law    in   Mew  York 
City  afte^  his   return,    and    during    tlie    Revolution   became   prom-  ] 

inent.      ■p'ron  1775   -S  h.e  was   a  member   of   trie  New  York  provin-_fl      ^ 
cial   Congress/      He   was  also  a  member   of   the    Council   of  Revis-l'J;^^'^^ 
ion    in  New  York   State    for    several    years,    and   for   one   year   of    fT"^t°7  ■ 
tlie    Council   of  Appointment.      A    Federalist  at    first,    he   f inallT'^'^"^ 
went    over   to  tlie   Republicans    in   1797.      ^Fnen    on   the    presenta-     J;^^  ,.j^>i 

Cue.    l^o'^ 

•  lity    of  acts    of   Congress   was   a    question    for    tlie   Judiciary   and  '^  '^^^ 
not    for   tlie   Tiegi  slature.      L'Homino  diett  opnosed   the   resolxit  ion. 
He   yra^    a    recent    from   the    founding   of   the    University  until   he 
died   in    1811.      Tlie    Clinton    ""apers    for   178.'5    contain  many    inter- 
esting   letters  which  passed  between   Governor  Clinton  and 
T. 'Hommodieti^    at   that   time   a   delegate   to   the    Continental   Con- 
•gress.      The    following   letter    from   Clinton   to  L'Homnediett  Sives 
a    good   glimpse    of   several    of  the    persons    connected  with   our 

(l)Hammond.  'Political  History  of  New  York.  I.  125. 


tion    of   t.^ie  Virginia   and  Kentucky   Resolutions    in   tlie    Senate  Mi 
King   moved   a    resolution    to  ,tho    effect    that    the    constitution- 
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irqniry.   On  Jnly  6,  1783,  L'HonniefliGtt- ".'rites  ft'orn  Middletown, 
^^.Y.,  to  aove'^ror  Clinton  at  Ponf^hkeepsie  askir.'^  Iiim  as  to  tlie 
attendance  of  (^en.  John  Morin  Seott  and  James  Duane  at  the 
Confer  ess  in  Philadelphia  and  statinf^  the  great  disadvantages 
in  ids  bein^^  away  from  home  at  that  time. 

Govornor  Clinton  replies  froni  'Ooiighkeep  sie,  July  10,  1786, 
"Dear  Sir,  T  am  favored  witii  yours  of  the  6th,  instant.   Mr. 
Duane  left  tliis  place  for  Congress  yesterday  morning.   Gen. 
Scott  is  indisposed  and  there  is  no  hope  of  his  attending.   Ke 
informs  me  ho   has  wrote  you  so.   Hamilton  is  all  impatience  to 
be  released.   His  Lady  hourly  expects  liim  Home.   She  is  young 
and  ou(^}it  not  to  be  disappointed.   Congress  have  passed^ 
tlie  Prest.  forwarded  me  a  second  resoliition  pressing  an  imme- 
diate representation  of  the  different  States  as  a  matter  at 
this  juncture  of  tiie  utmost  importance,  and  a  representation 
of  tiiis  State  depends  altogether  upon  your  attendance.   The 

sooner  the  better, 

British 
It  is  as  uncertain  as  ever  when  the  iMSBJViy  will  leave 

(1) 

F.York,  "etc.    etc.         It    is   refreshing   to    see    tiie    Governor's 

solicitude   about   Hamilton   and  lii  s   Lady    in  vie.v   of  the    bitter 
antagonism  tliat   developed   later.      This   letter   sh.ows   something- 
of    the   esteem   in   whicii   L ' Homme dieiij  was  held.      An   engravTng  at 
the   State  Library^ which  has  been   printed   in   the   documentary 
History    of  Few   York    shows   L' Homme dietu  to   h.ave   had  a   head   of 
fl)      Clinton' "Oapors.    '^'o.    5119. 
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classic    sliape,  ■'with   clear-cnt    features,    and  vivacious,    intel- 
ligent  expression,      Ke    looks   like  an   able  and   resolute  rnen. 
L •  Homme dieuy  families    still   live   on  Lon?-;  Island.      Tlie  pronun- 
ciation of    their  name  has    degenerated   into    "T)Omrnidoo.  " 

T, ' Homme d i ebJ  s   bill    on   the   next    day,    Febr^iary   2H,    was    sent 
to    Oommit  tee    of  'V/liole.       On   Marcl-i    1,    Mr.    Stoutenburgli   reported 
progress   and   leave    to    'sit  again   was   granted.       This    performance 
was   repeated   on   March   'i,    7,    and   S.      Evidently    there   was   a 
str-'iggle    ir    p'-ogre?s    on    tlie    bill. 

The   Regents  meanwhile,    after    the    failure   of  Hamilton's 
bill    in   the  assembly   -.vore    quiet.      Tliere    is  no    record  of  any 
meeting   on   February   id2,    the    day    to  which  an  adjournment  was 
taken.       On    t}\e   meeting   of  March    1,    no   action  was    taxen  upon 
tlie  re-organi'/ation   of  tlie   University.       In   tiie    evening  of 
March  Stli,    tlie   day    on   whicii    leave    to    sit   again  was   granted    in 
t/ie    Senr^.te  upon  L' JIommedietL' s   bill^a. meeting   of   the   regents 
was  held  witli   a   comparatively   large    attendance.      Hamilton, 
Duane  and  Jay   were   there.      Witii  a    few   exceptions   all   wlio  atten- 
ded were   Columbia   men.      Th.is  meeting  was    tlie    turning  point    in 
tlie  history    o^   that   legislation.      The   Columbia   men  Ixad  seen 
t>ie   need  of  Compromise,      Their   policy  was   shrewd  and  effec- 
tive,     Tliey   determined   to    capture    the   independent   movement 
in    the    person    of  Mr.    T/Hommediefct  h.imself ,       Tliey    "Resolved, 
Tliat   a   Committee   of    six   members    of   the    Regency   be   appointed 
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to   consider    of*  the  nost   proper  means    for   procuring  an  Act    of 
tlie    Legislatiire    for   amendinj^   tlie    ch-^rter   of    tiie    University, 
either    in    conformity    to   tlie    bill    directed   to    be   presented   oy 
the   resolution  of  t}ie    board   of  the    15th,    of  February   last,    or 
w^'th   such   alterations   as  may   be    fotind  necessary,    and   that   they 
report    to    the    Regency   at    tlio   next   Meeting,    and   that    the   Speak- 
er  o^    tiie   Assembly,    tlie   Mayor   of  New   York,    Col.    Hamilton, 
Mr.    Williams,    Mr.    T.'HornmodietiLand  Mr.    Jay,    be    a    Committee    for 
t^iat  purpose."      Neither    tlie    Speaker   of  tlie   Assemioly,     (Richard 
Varick)   nor  T.'HommedietL -was  present   at   that  meeting.      Tne   Co- 
lumbia  attempt   at    re-organizing  had   failed    in  a    Coninittee    of 
thie  Tnole    in   the    Assembly,    in   spite   of   the   leadership   of  Ham- 
ilton,      Tlie    attempt    of   the   Academy    or    State    party,    to    recon- 
struct   the  University,    under    the    leadership   of  L'?Iommedie!x  was 
threatened  with  defeat    in  a   Committee   of   the  whole    in    the 
Senate.       It    is    probable    that    both   parties   were   willing   to    com- 
promise.      It    Is    certain   that    tlie    keen   political    tact   and   quick 
energy   of  the   Columbia   men  made    compromise   and   consolidation 
a    fact   accomplished.      L ' Homme diett- attended   the   next  meeting   of 
tlie  Regents,    held  only    four    days   afterwards   -   the    first   time 
tliat  he   had  attended   since   April    loth,    1786.      Tiie    Speaker   of 
the   Assembly   was    also   present.       The    Gorojinttee    reported  prog- 
ress  and  asked   leave    to    sit   again. 
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7/HommedieT:i' s   Bill   and  Hamilton's   Bill   not    the   Same. 
It   will    be    remernbcrod    *}iat    on   ■pebmary    15,    the    Conrnittee 
of    tlie    re<Tents   reported  a    draft    of  a    bill,    and    tliat    on   Febru- 
ary   16,    Hamilton   presented  a    bill    to    tlie    Assembly.      Tj'Homnie- 
dieu's   bill   was    not   presented   to    the    Senate   until    February   kiV, 
The    question    naturally    arises;    'Vas   7/Hornmedie\a' s   bill   after 
all    the    same   bill   wliich   the    rer^ent's    committee   had  prepared 
and   which  Hamilton   liad   laid    before    the   Assembly?      The   writer 
t}iinJ<s  l:e  lias    discovered   the    clearest   evidence   tliat    tliese   bills 
we r shot   the    same. 

1.         Tlie    facts  already    detailed  ^  show  an  antat^onism  between 
the   Columbia  men    in    control    of    the    board   on   the   one   hand, 
and  tiie   non~Oolumbia   rer^ents   and  non-rerrents   on  th,e    oth- 
er. 
'it,        L'Homjnedieu  }iad  not   attended   tlie   meetings   of  the   regents 
for   nearly   a    year.      He   wa^    a    Yale   man   and  would  naturally 
hav3   no    special    interest    in   Columbia.      He   was  a   countryman 
and  would   be    inclined   to   attach  more    importance    to    the   Acad 
eraies  and   the   f^eneral   needs   of   the   State   education   than 
to   the  manaf^ement    of  Columbia   Collep;e. 
5.        Tlie    titles    of   the  acts   indicate   a    di/|yerence. 

a.    The    original    University   bill    proposed    in    1784,    was   enti- 
tled,   before    it  was    captured  by    the  King's   College    inter- 
est,   "an   Act    foi-   establishing  a    University   witliin    thas 
State.  " 
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b.  After    Ms    capture,    and  as   passed  May    1,    1784,    this    bill 
^vas    entitled,    "An   Act    for   tirantin/;^    certain  Privileges    to 
tiie   Coller^e  heretofore    called  King's   College,    for  alter- 
ir.f^  the  name  and   Cliarter    tliereof,    and   erecting  an   Univer- 
sity  within   this   State." 

c.  Tlie  Amendatory   act   of  November  '^6,    1784   simply  amended 
by    the   above   title. 

d.  The    A  ssembly^  Jotirnal^  date    of  April    13,    1785,    siiows   that 
John  Lawrence,    (a   regent)    brought    in  a    bill    entitled   "An 
Act    to  Amend  and  Explain  'i'tvo    certain  Acts   therein  men- 
tioned  relative    to   the   University   within   tlii  s   State." 
Nothing   is   kno^rn   of  tliis   bill,    wliich   never  went    beyond 
its   first    reading,    and   it    is    introduced  here   only    for  the 
sake    of   completeness. 

e.  Hamilton's   bill,    introduced   in  Assembly,    February    16, 
1787.      The   movement    in   the    board   of  regents,    with  wiiich 
Hamilton  was   concerned,    and  -.Yliicli   resulted   in   the  presen- 
tation    in   the   Assembly   lia.  d    for    its   primary    object    tiie 
bettering   of  the    condition   of   Coliimbia   College.      It   was 
not  Ttnt'il    after   I,'Hor:r5iedieu '  s   activity    began,    -upon    the 
petition   of  t>ie  East  Hampton  Academy,    that  Hamilton's 
Committee   appear    to   have    considered    tiie   academies  and 
schools.      Tiie   title   of  Hamilton's   bill   as   introduced   into 
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the   Assembly    indicates   well    the    spirit    in   which    it    was 
conceived.       "An  Act    to   render  more    effectiial   an   Act,    en- 
titled an  Act  li:^  ''"^-^^nting   certain  Privileges    to    tlie   Col- 
lege,   lieretc^ore   called  King's   College;    for   altering   the 

name   and  .odca-rter   thereof  and   erecting  an  University  with- 
al) 
in   til  is   State.  " 

f.    L'Homrnedieu' 3   Bill    proposed    in   Senate    Pebmary   27,    1787. 
The    title   of   tliis    bill    sliow^    at    once    the    reversion    to 
the   earlier,    anti-Coltvnbian    idea   of  a    truly   State   Univer- 
sity,   and   tlie   Catholic    scope    of   the   system  proposed.       The 
title   rTins,    "An  Act    for    erecting  an    University  and   for 
granting  privileges   to   Colleges   and  Academies   within   this 
State  and.   for   repealing   the   acts   tlierein  mentioned," 
L'Hornraedien   was    for   repealing  and  building  anew  upon  a 
broader    foundation.      Plainilton  would  render  more    effectu- 
al   tlie    existing  acts, 

Tlie    man^Jscript    drafts    of  L'Horamedieu' s    bill    shows   the 
plainest   evidence   of  Ids   independent   action. 

Among  a    collection   of  Manuscripts    in    the    State   Li- 
brary,   called   "New  York   Legislative   Papers"   are    several 
drafts   of   the   bill    which    finally   became    the    law   of  April 
1^,    1787,    establishing   the   University.      Mo.    382   in   tliis 
colloction    is   a    draft   of   the    bill    introduced   in   the    Sen- 
(1)      Assembly   Journal,    1787,    p.    53. 
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ate    ?ebi«uary   27,.       It    Is    in   two    parts   whicii    fit    tof^ether, 
bnt   thore   are   breaks    in    it.    T'he    first   half   is    endorsed 
with   the   title,    as   given   above,    in   the   same   iiandwriting 
as   tiis   body   of   the    draft.      Below   the    title    it    is   endorsed 
"In   Senate   a7th,    Feb.    1787.    read  1st,    time."      This   hand- 
writing appears  also    in   the    endorsement   of  the    subsequent 
drafts,    and   seems    to    be    that    of   the    clerk   of   tlie    Sena-te. 
Tlie    second  part    in   endorsed  with  the-  title,    and   the    fol- 
lowing words    "In   Senate   27t}u    Feb.    1787,    read   1st,    time. 
28th,    read  2d  time   and   committed,"      Tiiis  whole   endorse- 
ment   is    in   tlie  liandwriting  which  we  have   called   that   of 
the    clerk   of  the   Senate.      No.    383   of   this   collection   is 
a    complete   draft    of   this   bill,    and    is    endorsed, still    in 
the   handwriting   of   tiie    clerk   of  the    Senate, with   the    title 
and   these  words    "In   Senate   27th,    Feb.    1787,    read  Ist, 
time.      28th,    read  2nd,    time   and  committed." 

These   endorsements    correspond  v/ith   tlie   entries    in 
the    Senate    Joiirnal    for   Feb.    27,    and  28.      No.    388    is   the 
engrossed   draft    o^   this   bill   referred  to   in   the   Senate 
Journal    of   the    dates   March   19,    and  2o ,    and  need  not    be 
considered  here, 

Tlie  handwriting   of   the    drafts   nos.    382   and   383    is    the 
sane    thronglioiit.      Tlie   writed  has    careftilly    compared   this 
handwriting  witli    that    of  Mr.    L'Homrnedieu  as   appearing   in 
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many    letters    from  }iim   to   Governor   Clinton    in   1783,    con- 
tained  in    tlxe  collection   of  Clinton   Papers  above   referred 

(1) 
to.         There    is    no    doubt    that    these    drafts   arc    in    L'Hom- 

medien's  hand^Yrltin^.      Tnc    bill,    then    introduced   into    the 
Senate   on  Febriiary   27,    and   read   the    second   time   on   Feb. 
'dS,    was    the   work    of   L'Homrnediexi' s    Committee,    and  was    in 
the   handwriting   of  L'Hoi-nrnedieti,      It    is   not  nece'^^sary   to 
f^o    into    c^rcat    detail    to    show   that   this   bill   was  not    the 
bill    of  th.o    rej^ent's    cornrnittee  proposed  eleven  days   ear- 
lier   in    th.e   Assembly    by   Hamilton.       If   the    draft    of  the 
Assembly   bill  COTild  be    found   the   ma,tter  would   be   rancii 
easier,    but   the   writer  was  iinable    to    find  tliis   draft. 
Not    only   are    tlie    Senate    drafts    in  L'Horanedieu' s  hand- 
writing,   but    tliey  are  not    fair   copies,  as    tiiey  would  be 
if   taken    from   the   Hamilton   bill.      Tlxey   are    filled  with 
erasures,    interlineations,    verbal   changes,    transpositions 
and  marginjil  additions  and   suggestions.      They    show   tenta- 
tive and  gradual    construction.      And  then,    to   make    the 
matter  more    certain,    at    one   place    in   tiie   margin   appears 
tliis   note,    like    everytliing   else,  in  L'Homraedieu' s  iiand- 
writing.       "Take    tliis    clause    from  tiie    other   Bill."      At    one 
other   -niace   appears   a    sim.ilar  note,    "Take    in   the    clause 
of  the   Asoembly   bill."      These    facts   are    enough   to    show 
tlia,t   while   L'Hornmedieu   had   tne   Assembly    bill    in  mind  and 

(1)      Sec    Clinton   ^apo^-s,    5157,    5165,    51t3o,    519:^,    5205, 
5214,    5y:.'i7>. 
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used   it  i.n   the   recasting  of  his   own   bill,    yet   his  work 
was    independent   and  different. 

If    fnrtlier    evidence    is  neoded    it    is   ready   at   hand   in    tiiG 
character   of   Tj'Ho.'nmedien' s    sclieme. 

The    first    draft    does    not    seen-    complete,    but    coin- 
cides   in   tlie   main  with   the    second  wliich   is,    however,    ful- 
ler.     A    cor.'iplote   State   .-system  is   proposed,    consisting  of 
the   University   corporation   over  alltoolleges^, witii  which 
Columbia    is   co-ordinated,    having   eacli  a    separate    charterT 
incorporated  aca dernies;and   schools.      With  the   exception 
of   scxiools,    which  are    only   mentioned,    provisions   are   made 
with   considerable  minuteness    for   tlie   government   of  these 
different    institutions,    all    of  which  are  made  parts    of 
the   University.      The    language   of  tlie   law   of  May    1,    1784 
is    followed  wlierever  practicable.      Tlie  writer   grants   that 
upon   th.is    statement    the   bill   resembles    the    scheme   out- 
lined  in  tlie   report   of   the   regent'--    com/nittee.      But    even 
upon   this   sliowing   it   might   be  urged   tiiat    it  was    quite   as 
likely   tliat   tlie    regents'    committee   took    tiieir   ides   of 
furtliering    th.e   Academies    from  L'Hommediexi,    ^vho   had  been 
considering   the    matter   a   week   before   the    report    of   the 
Committee,  as    tl^at    L'Horamedieii    took  h.is   bill    from   that   of 
the   regents'    Committee.      And    since   reform  had  become  ne- 
cessary,   it   miglit   well    be    that   there   was   no    difference   of 
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opinion  a9.    to"  tlie   f^eneral    cliarticter  of  tlie    reform.      Bnt   a    fev^ 
0"^"   t.M.n    provisions   of  Tj'Hoimne  dien.' s   proposed   law   sIio-a'  most   pos- 
itively   that   he   was   iirfi;ing  the    reform    from  a    standpoint    entire- 
ly   different    from   that    of    tlie   Hamilton    Coramittee. 
1.         L •  Homme ;ii en '  s    bill   provides    "And  no   President    or    Profes- 
sor   of  the    sfiid   Columbia    College    or   any    other   College    or 
Academy   recognized  by   this  Act   shall   be   a   Trustee   or   Gov- 
erno'-   of   such  College   or  Academy  nor   shall   any    such.  Gcv- 
ernor   or   President    or   Professor   be   a   Regent   of   the    Uni- 
versity, " 

In   the    second  draft    (no.    3S;5)    "Tutor"    is   added  to 
this  proscribed  list. 

At    the  meeting   of  the   regents   on   Febr-tiary   15,    when 
th^e   report   of   their   Coirvnittee   was    "approved  and   confirm- 
ed"  and  the    draft   of  trie   bill   was   directed   to   be   laid  be- 
fore   the    legislature    there   were   present    twenty-one   mem- 
bers.     Of   th.ese,    seven  at   least  v.'ere  actual  professors 
in  Columbia   at  ttiat   time.      Eiglit   others  were  made   trus- 
tees   of"   Columbia   rmder    th.e   new   law,    and  among   th.ose    eight 
were  Mr,    Duane ,    himself,    Robert   Harpur  a    former   professor 
of   Columbia,    and  Dr.    Cocliran,    wlio  had   been   proffered  a 
professorship   and   declined.      Paere  were    only    five    of   the 
twenty-one   present   who   were  not    strong    friends   of  Colum- 
bia.     Many   of  these    fifteen  had  been  made   regents  when 
(1)      M.Y.    Legislative   Papers.    No.    .382.  . 
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the    boar'd  was    packed    in    tlie    irtnrest    of   Golnrnbia    by    tlie 
amenclmont   of  November,    1784,       It    is   not   reasonable   to 
siTppose    tliat   at    snch   a   rneetinn;  a    law  would   be    rocornrnended 
containing  a  provision   so    destrtictive   of   Colximbia   rule 
in   the   board  of  Coliirnbia    trustees. 

This    influence   of  the    faculty   of   Colit-nbia    in   the 
board   of   regents    se^-ms    to   iiave   excited   tlie    special    hos- 
tility  of  the  non-Colurnbia  Men. 
11,      L'Hommedie\i' 8    bill   provides    for   an    annisal   visitation   of 
the   academies   by  a    corninittee   of  refjents    "to    inquire    into 
the   State  and  Progress   of  Literattire    therein  and    to    con- 
fer  the  Degree   of  Bachelor   o^  Arts   on   such   students   of 
suGxi   academies  as  they    shall   judge   deserving  of   the    same 
or   to   direct    tliat    such.  Degrees   be    conferred  on   such   stu- 
dents  bv   the  President   of  any   College    subject   to    tiieir 

(1) 
visitation, " 

It    canjiot   be    sttpposed   tliat    the   Colujnbia  men  -■voula 
propose   sug}i   compulsion  upon   th.eir  power   to   confer  De- 


Ill.    Tlie    first    draft    of  L '  Horame  di  eu '  s    bill    proposes    that    the 

"said  Col"'vnbia   College    slie.ll   be    subject    to   the   visitation 
of   the   regents   of  the  University   or  a    committee    from 
them,    who  may  as   often  a.^.   tlie   Regents    shall   judge   neces- 
sary  examine    into    the    funds   of  the  said  _Co liege, __the  jnode 
(1)      n.Y.    7;eg.    Papers,    Vo.    7>82, 
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of  EdTicatlon,    and   tlio   progress   in  Literature  made    by    the 

stri-dents   as  well  as   of   the   learning,    abilities   and   con- 

(1) 
di5ct    of   tl'ie    different   professors   and   tntors." 

This    is   tlie   clause  which-   is  marked  in   tlie   rnarr;in.       "Take 
tliis    claims e    from   tlie    other   bill."      In   tue    second  draft, 
v^hich  \Yas    read   the    following    day    in   the    Senate,  this 
claiiso    is    somewhat    toneri   dovm.      It    reads    "It    shall   and 
may   be    lawfril    to   and   for   stich  Visitors    to    inspect   and  ex- 
amine   into    tlie    State    of  Literature   and   tne    Pro;^ress    of 
tl'e    Stndonts    in  any    of   tlie    said   Colleges   and    into    the 
Discipline,    [Jovornment,    Management,    Laws   and    Statutes 
thereof,    and   the   Execution   of   the    same  and    into    the   Uni- 
versity  Funds,    Securities,    Receipts,    Expenditures,    Books 
of  Accounts   and    Voux^tYi     appertaining   thereto;    in  order 
tliat  a   just  Report    tliereof  may   be  made   to    trie   Regents   of 

the    said  University   and   bv   them,   be    laid   before    the   Leg- 

(2) 
islature  when   it   shall   bo    found  necessary."  Again   it 

cannot  be  'supposed  that  the  Columbia  men  would  have  pro- 
posed such  subordination  on  tlie  part  of  their  College  to 
the   Regents.  It    looks  as    if  L'Hornmedieu  had   softened 

the    rigor   of   his    first   proposal    to    better    suit    the    temper 
of  the   Assembly   bill. 

IV.      L'Homniedieu's    first   draft   f^iyes    the^Regents  a   veto_\3Pon_ 
(1)      F.Y.    Leg.    Papers.      Fo.    38;.i.       (2)      N.Y,    Leg.    Papers,    Mo. 
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the    "ordirances   and  Ry-Laws"   made    by    the    Governors    of 
ColtJrnbia    -    "For   tlie    Government    of  Colombia    College   and 
for    the   manap;ement   of    (its)    Estate"-        In   L'Horiirnedie^a' s 
second   draft   the    sarnc   power    is   given   tlie   Regents,      Tliis 
is    tlien   erased  and   tlie    following   is    interlined    (after   the 
po^'rers   of  the   tmstees   of   tlie   various    colleges   to  make 
ordinances  and   by-laws   are   stated)    "Provided  also    that 
the    triTstoes   of  the    colleges   above-raenti  oned   respectively 
lay   before    the   Regents   of   the    said  University    from   time 
to  time   the   Plan   or   system  proposed  to   be   adopted   for   tiie 
education   of  the  P^apils  and  Students  in  eacli   of  the    said 
Colleges   respectively,    in   order   that   the    same  may   be   re- 
vised and  examined  by    tlie    said  Regents   and   by    them  be 
altered   and   confirmed  as    they    shall   judge    proper." 

Tliese  powers  in  tiie  Regents  do  not  seem  like  sugges- 
tions f'-om  Goliwibia.  The  milder  veto  power  in  the  second 
draft  may  vrell  have  been  a  politic  concession  by  L'Homme- 
dieu   to    the   Colujnbia    influence, 

V.        L'Hommedieu' s   bill   provides   tliat    tiie   succession   of  trus- 
tees   for  Columbia    siiall    be   kept   tip    by    legislative   appoint 
ment.      Tliis    it    is    impossible   to   think   of  as   emanating 
from   the   Columbia   men.       In  his    first    draft,    he   proposed 
for    Columbia    trustees    tlie    same   plan  a3    that   provided   in 
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the    la^v   of  May    1,    1784    for    the    succession   of   Refte^-ts, 
namely  appointment   by    tlie   Governor  and  Council    of  Appoint 
ment.      Tliis  vras   tlien   erased  and  a   blank   loft    for  tlie   man- 
ner of   appointment.      In   the    second    draft  he   proposed  at 
first    the    filling   of  vacancies    by   election    "by   a   majority 
of  the    said   tri.T^-tees"-   This  was   erased  and  appointment 
by    the   Le,r^islatiire    s-abstituted.      This   provision    for   the 
(governments.*  apri ointment   of  trustees    is    applied   in  L'Hom- 
rnedieu's   bill    to   all    other  Colleges    in   the    State.      All 
colleges  -.-/ere    tlius  -jto   be   State    institutions.      Tliis    is   the 
more   remarkable   since  he   proposes    to  p\5t   tb.e  Academios 
upon  a    different    footing  -   Succession   of  Academic   trtis- 
tees    is   by    co-optation.      He  v/as   the   champion   of   tiie   acad- 
emies,   and  wanted   them   self-governing,    subject   only    to 
such   siipervision  as  would  be    for   tiieir   benefit  and   en- 
co\aragement,      Tlie   power   of  colleges  iie  proposed   to   re- 
strain  t'nrougli   more   rigid   control    by    tlie    Regents   and 
througli  legislative   renewal   of  trxistees.      A    comparison 
of  L'Hommedieu's    drafts   with   the    bill   actually   passed 
sliows    that   his   provisions    for  Academies  were    substantial- 
ly   incorporated   in    the   law,    while    in   the   part    of  his 
plan  which   touched  Colujiibia   and  the   College   generally   he 
was   not  nearly    so    successful. 
Tlie    conslusion   ba,  sed  ii.pon   tlie    foregoing   considerations 
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as   to  the    separate    cliaracter   of  tliose    two   bills    is 
strengtliened  and   Gonfirraed  by    the  history   of  tiiis   legis- 
lation  s-ubsequent    to  the  appointment   of  the   Convnitteo   of 
regents    in  March  8,    1787,    v/ith   a   view    to    consolidate    the 
opposing    forces  and  push   throrigli  a    compromise  raeas-are. 
If    the   L •  Homme dieu   bill   were    the    sa.me    bill    as    that   pro- 
posed  by    the  regents'    coiTraittee ,    the   resoliition   by   the 
regents'    on  Marcii  8,    would  not  have    spoken   of   "procuring 
an  Act   of   the    Legislature    for  amending   tlie    cliarter   of  the 
University,    either    in   conformity   to    the   bill   directed  to 
be   presented  by    the   resolution   of  the   Board   of   the   15th, 
of   February    last,    or   vritli    snch  alterations   as   may   be 
fo^md  necessary."      Tb.ey   woiild  have    said   "in   conformity    to 
the   bill   now  before    the    Senate"    or  tased   some   eauivalent 
phrase.      The   difference  and  tlie   controversy  are   every- 
where  apparent,      "/e   must   now   consider   the   compromise   ef- 
fected betv/een   the   two  parties. 

Consolidation  and  Compromise. 
Tlie    regents   made    a    strong   and   politic   move    in   tlxe   appoint- 
ment  of   their  Committee   on  March.  8,.      They  made   the    Speaker 
of  the  Assembly    chairman   of  the    Committee.      Tl^ey    secured   the 
attendance   of  John   Jay   at    tliat  meeting  -   a   rare  advantage. 
He  had  attended   only   tliree  meetings   before   tliis   since  his  ap- 
pointment   on  Febryary   28,    1786.      He   accepted  a  place   upon   the 
Committee.      It   would  seem   from  his   being  appointed  regent  un- 
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dor   tiie  ne>v  la*w,    wlien  nearly   all    of  his   co-appointees,    of  1784 
were   made    trustees    of  Columbia,    as    if  he    finally   had  come    to 
act    rather  af^ainst    than    in    favor    of   Coltimbia.      L'Hornrnedi  en, 
tiie   leader   of  the    opposition    to   Columbia   in   the    Senate,    ac- 
cepted a   place  upon   the    Committee,    and  attended   the   subse- 
quent  meetings.       Tliis   Committee   was    one    of  great   ability.       It 
contained  Duane,    Hamilton  and  Jay,      L'Hornraedieu  was   a  man   of 
ability  and  prominence   as    is    sliown  by  his   constant    activity   on 
important   committGos    in   tlie    Senate   as   well   as   by   the  various 
offices  held  by  him,      Df  Varick   and  Williams   not    so  m\Jcli   is 
knovm.      Tlie  meeting  of  March  ly,    has   already   been  noticed.      On 
Marcli   1-'^ ,    the   Regents  met   again,      Tlie   committee  were   all    there 
except  Jay,      T}ie    otlier  members   present   were  mainly   Colum.bia 
men.      "Colonel   Hamilton",    from  this   Committee,    "reported  a 
bill    to   be    laid    before    the   Legislature." 

It  vfaf?    debated  paragraph,   by    paragraph.      L'Hofrenedieu  moved 
to   strike   out   the  name   of  George    Clinton   from   the    list   of  Co- 
lumbia  Trustees,      The   motion   was    lost,    Hamilton  and  L'Homroe- 
dieu,    however,    both  voting   in   the   affirrna,tive.      It  v/as   also 
proposed   to   leave    out   of    t}ie   Regency   tlie   Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor,   but   this   was    lost.      In    tlie    final    law,    Clinton    is 

(1) 
not   a    trustee    of   Colujnbia,      Tlie    draft    of  the    engrossed   bill 

s>iows  tliat  as  introd-'icod  Clinton's  name  was  in  and  was  after- 
wards erased.  It  was  probably  struck  oi^t  in  the  Legislature. 
(1)      r.Y.    Leg.    Papers.      No.    588 
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The    bill   and*  amendnients  v/ere   then  adopted  by    tlio   regents.      The 
effect   of  this    consolidation   of   opposing   ideas  npon   tho    con' 
golidation   of  opposing   ic^eas  npon   the    course   of   legislation 
appears    instantly.      Sine:-   March  8,    Tj'Hornmedieti' s   bill  had   lain 
in  Committee    of  the  ^^lole.      Four    days   after   tiiis  agreement   be- 
tween  the   ColiTObia   party   and    the   ACJ^demy   party   -    on  March   19, 
in   the   Senate    "Mr,    StoTitenbnrgh   from  the   Committee   of  the 

IVxiole" "reported   that    they  liad  gone    through   tlie   bill,    made 

amendments    thereto,    altered    the   title    in  the  word<=!    following, 
viz.    "An  Act    to    institute   an  University  witliin   this   State  and 
for   other  purposes    therein  mentioned,    and  agreed  to    tiio    same.  " 
The   Senate  agreed  to   the   bill   and  amendments   and   ordered   the 
amended  bill    to   be   engrossed.      The  next    day,    March  20,    the 
bill    -vas   passed   by    the    Senate,       It    is    the    draft    of   this    en- 
grossed bill  which   is  preserved   in  the  N.Y.    Legislative  Papers 
as  No.    388,      The  agreement   bet^Yeen  L'Horamedieu  and   the   Co1u]t:j- 
bia   party    seems   to  h.ave    quieted  all   opposition    in   the    Senate. 
The   Compromise   bill   was  nov/-  not    tlie   measure   of  a   party,    but 
the   Regents'    bill.      The   Assembly  made    some   amendments    in   Com- 
mittee  of  the  Wliole   wliich  v;ere   immediately   conc^irred   in   by  the 

(1) 
Assembly  and   tlie  amendments   ordered  to   be   engrossed.        The 

bill    encountered   opro<?ition  now    from  Hamilton's  political    op- 
ponoj-it,    Mr,    Lansing,    a   partisan   of  Clinton.      On  Marcli   ^4,    the 


(1)      Assembly  .TournaJ,    Marcli   30,    21,    22,    and  23. 
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Jonrnal    shows*  tliat  Lansing  movod  to   recomMiit   the   bill    to  @ora- 

inlttee   of   the  Wliole.      Hamilton   opposed  this   motion.       "Col. 

Hamilton  hoped   tliat    the  House   wotild  not   reeornnit    the    bill. 

Tliere   wa-^   no    doribt,    lie    said,    b\it   tlie  Ler^islati^re   possessed   the 

rij^lit    to   ."live    tliis   power.      There   were    frequent   examples   of  tlie 

kind   in  Great  Britain,    vrtiere   this  pov/er  had  been   granted.      No 

disadvantage,    he    said,    corfld  arise   frorn    it;    on    the    contrary, 

many  woi-ild  be    the  benefits.      He    tliereforo   wished  tlie   bill 

rni:^it   be    finisiiod  as  no   doubt   existed  with   him   of  tlie   power 

and  the   propriety   of  the  Legislature   granting   tliose   privileges 

(1) 
which  were  mentioned   in   tlie   Bill." 

It    is  not   known  wiiat  were   the   powers  and   privileges   thus 
defended  by  Hamilton.      Tliey  may  have   been   the   power  of   incor- 
porating Colleges   vrtiich   encountered  opposition   later.      Lan- 
sing's motion  was    carried  and  the   bill    recomnitted.      A   week 
later   two    clauses   of  the   bill   were   reported   for   consideration 
by   the   House.       In   1780  a    law  liad  been  passed  appropriating   one 
lot    in  every   to^vnship   of   land   "to   loa.    applied   by   tiie  Legisla- 
ture   for   promoting   literature    in   this   State."      A    clause    in    the 
University    bill    proposed   tliat    letters   patent    for    sucli    lots 
should   be    granted   to    the   regents.      On   Lansing's   motion   this 
clause   was   rejected.       Tlie    other    clause   Avas    the    one    empowering 
tlie   regents,    on  application^  to    incorporate    colleges  upon    cer- 
tain  conditions.      Lansing  moved   to   reject    this  clause.      His 
(1)      Hamilton' s  Works.      Lodge's   Ed.    yl.    575. 
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(1) 

motio-"  was  ca*rried,  Hamilton  voting  in  the  neo-ative. 

On  April  6th,    it  war>  reported  to  the  House  that  in  the 
Comriiittee  the    Speaker  of  the  Assembly  had  moved  to  ro consider 
this  last  rciected  clanse,  and  tlie  Committee  of  the  Wiole  had 
voted  for  t}ie  clause  on  reconsideration,  Hamilton  supporting. 
The  Regents'  committee  thus  stood  firm  in  the  Assembly.   Ham- 
ilton gave  the  bill  his  steady  support.   The  bill  as  amended 
in  committee  was  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly  in  April  oth,  and 
the  amendments  engrossed.   On  April  lOtli,  the  /ssembly  Journal 
has  an  entry  which  shows  a  neat  stroke  of  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  Columbia  and  the  Regents,   It  was  moved  tiiat  the  House 
"adjourn  until  the  afternoon;  tliat  the  members  may  }iave  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  the  Comjnencement  of  the  Students  in  Colum- 
bia College,  agreeable  to  a  rerjuest  of  th^e  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  Legislature."   Tlie  motion  called  forth  debate 
but  adjournment  was  voted,  ■')4  to  17.   This  may  liave  been  mere 
courtesy.   Tlie  Regents  met  in  tlie  Assembly  chamber.   But  com- 
ing just  at  this  time  when  tlie  success  of  the  bill  v/as  not 
assured,  the  courtesy  may  have  iiad  anotlier  motive.   The  next 
day  the  Assembly  passed  the  bill  and  amendjnents.   Tlie  Senate 
concurred  in  the  amendnents  April  li-i,    and  on  April  13,  the 
Council  of  Revision  sent  down  its  approval  by  Message  of  Cliief 
Justice  Richard  Morris,  and  the  bill  became  Law.   Tiie  timely 
concessions  of   Columbia  had  assiired  the  safety  of  tlie  Measure. 


C  63/«,,.-c^£A, 
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The  consolidation  of  both  partie-?,  making  the  Regents  a  imlt 
had  enabled  thern  to  secnre  a  l;'w  far  more  satisfactory  upon 
the  wliole  than  the  old  one,  and  one  wiiich  in  its  essential 
features  has  remained  imchanged.   Until  1889  there  was  no 
thorough  going  reconstr-action  of  the  system  -  and  this  law 
of  1889  was  more  a  codification  of  the  old  law  ttian  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  University.   Prom  tlie  meagre  facts 
reported  it  seoms  that  the  popular  house  had  some  jealousy  of 
the  University,  and  feared  to  put  such  largo  powers  into  tlie 
hands  of  a  corporation.   But  the  animus  of  Lansing's  opposi- 
tion may  have  been  only  the  Clintonian  hostility  to  Hamilton, 
for  th.e  burning  question  in  the  New  York  Legislature  no'.v  was 
not  reform  of  tiie  Constitution  of  the  State  University,  but 
the  larger  question  of  a  reform  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.   Governor  Clinton  was  mighty  in  tiie  Assembly 
and  stood  strongly  for  his  State  against  any  greater  control 
by  the  'Federal  Government. Hamilton,  on  the  other  liand  believed 
heartily  in  the  centralization  of  power  in  tiie  hands  of  a 
strong  and  capable  few.   And  as  he  strove  for  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  states  to  the  rule  o^  the  Central  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  in  tlio  State  system  of  education  he  seems  to  have 
striven  for  the  strong  mastery  of  the  cultured  and  able  cote- 
rie of  Columbia  men  over  the  undeveloped  and  self-asserting 
institutions  tlirougliout  tlie  State,   And  as  the  disintegrating 
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■povfer   of   States   Ri<'?;hts    showed   such   Irrepressible    life    that  he 
was   compelled   to   compromise  his   ideal    in  the  rational    consti- 
tntior.,    and   consent   to    far   greater   local  power   in   the   States 
than  :ie   believed  in;    so   in  the  University,    to   preserve    the 
■anion  lie   was    obliged  to    compromise   -   to   yield  up   tiie   paramount 
influence   of  the    capable    institution  at   TTew  York,    then   the   po- 
litical  as  well  a'?   the    intellectual    centre   of  the   State,    and 
to  allow   tlie   local   academies   a  measTire   of   self-government 
which  was   opnosed   to   his   political    ideas.       But,    once    committed 
to    the   compromise,    lie  was   the    stanch   champion   of  the   new  Uni- 
versity as    of  the   new  Federal   Constitution,      It   was   not   the 
least  mark   of  Hamilton's   greatness,    that. imperious   and  ambi- 
tious as  he  was,    he   was   yet   capable   of   forgetting  egoism   in 
the   presence   of.  the    supreme  need  of   society.      Tlie    founding  of 
t1:ie  University   o^   the   State    of  New  York   becomes    thus  a    little 
part    o?   tliat   vaster   movement   wliich   consolidated   the   Union   of 
the   States    in   the  Frderal   Constitution, 

The   Act    of  April    l'^.    1787, 
This  Act    is    far    sTiperior    to   L ' Homme dl eu '  s   Drafts    in  point 
of   form.      There    is  a    def initeness,    a   precision  of   compact  ut- 
terance,   and  a   simplicity   which  are   wanting   in  his  Drafts, 
The    topical   order    is    substantially    the    same,       Tliat    the    changes 
were  the   result   of  tlie    conferences   of  parties   in   the   regents 
there    can   be   no   doubt.      In   the  Act   as  well  as    in   tlie  Draft   of 
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the    enr;r Ofi  sed"  bill    (no.    388),    the   preamble    alone   makes    this 
clear.       In   L'Homme di en' s   Drafts    there   was   nopreamble,    and  no- 
'.vhcro   any   reference    to   any    desire    for    change    on   tjie   part    of 
the    Recjents.      He    bOf;an   abri:iptly,    after    the    title,    "Be    it   enact 
ed, "etc. "that   there    shall   bo  and  hereby    is    instituted  an  Uni- 
versity  -.vithin    tliis    StP.te"-    Tlie  Act   as  well    as   Draft   No.    338, 
begins  with  a   recital    of  the    two    laws   of  1784    instituting   the 
University,    and  proceeds:       "And  Tnereas,    from   the   Representa- 
tions  of  the   Regents   of  the   said  University,    it   appears   that 
there  are  Defects    in  the   Constitution   of  the   Said  University" 
etc.    -  Elsewliere   similar   reference    is  made    to   the    initiative 
of   the   Regents.      T}iey  must   appear  as  united   in  desiring  re- 
form.     And    that    tlie    reform  was   not   alone    tlie    earlier   measure 
of  Hamilton   appears    from   the    title   as   well    as   the    preamble. 
Hamilton's   bill   was    entitled    "An  Act    to   render  more    effectual 
An  Act"-   etc.    giving   tlie    title   of   the   Law  of   1784.      Tlie   pre- 
amble   of  this   Act   reads-   that  \«/hereas    several   amendatory  Acts 
of  a   law   lead   to   confiJsion,    "Wiierefore,    to   tlio   end  tliat   the 
Constitution   o^  one   the    3aid  b'niversity   may   be  properly  Amend- 
ed,   and  appear   entire    in  Law,    it  will   be   expedient    to    delin- 
eate and   e<^tablish   the    same   in  this,    and  repeal   all    former 
Acts   relative   tliereto   -   Be    it   enacted"    etc.    -   This   was   pre- 
cisely  the   program  of  L'Homrnedieu.      T>ie   language    is   largely 
tlia,t   of  L'Homrnedieu  and   the   provisions   respecting   Academies 


are    in    the   main   tlio    same   as   T/Hornmedieti' s.       The    {greatest    dif- 
ference   bet^veon    this   y\ct   and  L'Horrirne  dieu' s   Drafts   are    in   re- 
p;ard    to   Col-'imbia   and    t!ie    Colleges.      We    will    give   a    short   anal- 
ysis   of   this   Act    - 

I,  Instead    of  the    prolix   title   of  Hamilton's   bill   and   the 
cliimsy   title   of  L '  Homme  d  i  eu '  s   bill,    the  Act  has   the  corcise 

'    title:    "An  Act    to    Instittite   an   University   within    this 
State,    and   for'  other   Pirrposes    therein  mentioned." 

II,  The   preamble   as    in!.licated   siiows    its    compromise    character 

III,  The   University    - 

1.  Its  corporate  name  is  "Tlie  Ref!;ents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  o  *"  Ycv   York." 

P..  There  are  t^/'onty-one  R0;'^er.ts  -  of  whom  two  only,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  are  regents,  ex-officio. 

Tlie  Regents  appointed  are  John  Rodgers,  Egbert  Ben- 
son, Philip  Schnyler,  Ezra  L'Homraedie-a,  Nathan  Carr,  Pe- 
ter Sylvester,  John  Jay,  Dirck  Romeyn,  James  Livingston, 
Ebenezer  RTissell,  Lewis  Morris,  Matthcff   Clarkson,  Benjam- 
in Moore,  Eliardiis  Westerlo,  Andrew  King,  William  Lynn, 
Jonathan  G.  Torakins,  John  M' Donald,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam De  Steuben. 

."5.  Vacancies  are  to  be  filled  by  the  legislature  in  the  man- 
ner in  wiiicli  delegates  to  Congress  are  appointed.   It 
will  be  rememb'^red  that  this  was  in  the  days   of  tlie  Con- 
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tinertal  Congress,   Tl-.e  rof^onts  therefore  stood  as  tiie 
representatives  o  ^^  the  State  as  a  wliole,  and  not  oC  any 
particular  section.   Tlie  saroo  idea  is  no'.v  maintained^in 
tlioir  election  in  the  same  m?.nner  as  Senators  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.   This  provision  does  not  appear  in  L'Honai'ie- 
diexi's  Draft  and  may  well  have  been  a  centralizing  amend- 
ment of  Hamilton. 

4.  Various  provisions  are  made  as  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, calling  and  cond-'ict  of  meetings,  etc. 

5,  The  general  powers  of  tlie  corporation  as  to  holding  of 
property,'  etc.  are  si^bstantially  those  rindcr  the  former 
law, 

f'>.  Tlie  Regents  are  "avithorized  and  retpired  to  visit  and  in- 
spect all  tiie  Colleges,  Academies  and  Schools,  whicli  are 
or  may  be  established  in  this  State,"  to  miike  Ordinances 
and  By-Laws,  and  to  appoint  Presidents  of  Colleges  and 
Principals  of  Academies  if  the  respective  institutions 
fail  to  do  tliis  for  an  entire  year. 

7.  They  are  empowered  to  confer  all  Degrees  above  Batchelor 
or  Master  of  Arts,  wliich  are  "usually  granted  by  any  Uni- 
versity or  College  in  Europe." 

<S,  They  may  apply  tlieir  funds  at  their  own  discretion,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  Grants  made  to  them  charged  with  an  ex- 
press use. 
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IV.   Colle.'^e's  - 

1.  The  Re/^ents  are  anthorlzRd  to  incorporate  Colleges  upon 
application  by  citizens  or  bodies  corporate  wisliing  to 
found  colleges  iinder  such  conditions  as  they  approve;  but 
sucli  Corporations  are  to  liave  the  same  Corporate  ri/^its 
as  ColTimbia  College. 

2,  Colninbia    College   - 

(1^    The    origin-al    charter   of   1754    is    confirmed   with   certain 
changes   -    "No   persons    shall    be    Trustees    of   th.e    same    in 
virtue    of  any   Offices,    Character   or  Descriptions   what- 
soever."     L'Homfnediei.1  liad  proposed   the  Mayor  and  Recorder 
of  New  York  as   ex-officio   Trustees   - 

/B)    The   pi'e?;ent    Trustees   are  James  Duane,    Samuel   Provost, 
Joh.n  H.    Livingston,    Richard  Varick,    Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Mason,    Jame-.   Wilson,    John    Gan©,    3rockholst   Livings- 
ton,   Robert   TIarpur,    Jolvn  Daniel    Gross,    Johann   Christoff 
Kutize,   Walter  Livingston,    Lewis  A.    Scott,    Joseph  Dela- 
plaine,    Leonard  Lispenard,    Abraham  Beach,    John  Lawrence, 
John   Rutlierford,    Morgan    Lewis,    John   Cociiran,    Gershora 
Seixas,    Charles   McKnight,    Thomas   Jones,    Malachi    Treat, 
Samuel    Bard,    'NTicJiolas   Romein,    Benjamin   Kissara  -   and  Eb- 
enezer   Crossby.       Tlius   all    the    faltiiful    Columbia   men   who 
had   come    to  her   rescie    in  November,    1784,    and  had   stood 
by  her   i^   th.e   board  of  regents,    attending   faithfully   the 
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ne'^tir./^a,    'vere    rewarded.      To   make    room   for   the   new   friends 
they   liad   gained,    they   appointed   twenty-nine    on    the    first 
board.      It   was   to   be   reduced  to   twenty-foTir,    and  kept   at 
tiiat    figpire. 
(^)    The    property   and  other   rip;hts    of  King's    College   rinder   txie 
old   ciiarter  are    to   be    retriined, 
V.         Academies   - 

1.    Upon   anniication   by    founders   or   benefactors   of  Academies 
in   any    citic?    or    co-':inties   of"  tlie    State,    the   regents   are 
empowered   •'Tpon    certain    conditions    to    incorporate    s^icii 
academies,'      In    fact    they   are    compelled   to    grant    such 
clie.rters    if   the    conditions   are    complied  with  and    "they 
conceive   sncli  Academy    calcnlated   for   the   Promotion   of 
Literatiire,  " 
■^..    3-<iq]i    incorporated  Academies   are   granted   the   usual    corpo- 
rate  powers,    their   anntial    income,    however,    being   restric- 
ted  to   the    "Value    of  Pour   Thousand  Bushels    of  Wlieat,  " 

3.  Tlie    trustees   oP  the  Academies  are   empowered  at    lawful 
meetings  according   to    detailed   regulations,    to  appoint 
and  ncn-vors  0  f'ficers,    teachers,    etc.,    fix   their    salaries, 
and  m.ake   Bye-Tiaws    for   tJie   Government    of    the   Academies. 

4.  Vac-^ncie-^.    in    the   boards    o  •'   tmstees    are    to   be    filled   by 
co-optation, 

5.  The   Regents   are    to    be   visitors    o  •^   sucli  Acalemies. 
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6.  ScliolarB    of  academies  iipon    dno    exp.rnination   by    the   pi'os- 
idnnt   and   professors   of  any   College   Tinder    tiie   visitation 
of   the   refsents,    :vho    slinll    bo     fonnd   conpotont   are    to   be 
admitted    to    snc}!   college.       But    this   privilege    is    granted 
only  iipon   condition   tlia  t  tiie   plan  of  ed^ication   in    sncli 
acade.nnes    is   approved   by    tl:e    regents. 

7.  Academies    tliat   are    siif  f  i  ciently   advanced  may   be    erected 
into    Colleges    by    tlie    r-^gents. 

VT.       General   Trovisions    - 

1.  There    shall    be    no    religioi^s    tests    for    Presidents    or  Pro- 
fessors. 

2.  Mo   Professor   or    Ttitor    in   any   College    or   Academy    shall    be 
a    TriT^tee    of   tliat    institution,    and  no   president   or  prin- 
cipal,   being  a    trustee,    sliall   have   a    vote   as   to   h.is    own 
^•alary. 

7>,    No    "Tr\istee,    President,    Principal,    Tutor,    Fellow,    or   oth- 
er  Officer   of  any   College   or  Academy,    (shall)    be   a   Re- 
gent  of  tlie   University." 

Coliimbia   men  had  packed   tiie    board  too  nmciu      Tlie   regent 
of  the  Me^v  York   University    is    thiis    seen   to   be   absolutely 
different    in  cliara,  eter    to    the   regent    in  European   Univer- 
sities,     As   a    corollary    to    this   prohibition    tlie    law   pro- 
vides   tliat    if  any   college   or  academy    trustee    is    elected 
a   Hegent,    or  vice   versa,    such  person    shall   make    election 
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wliich  pasition  he  ^j'/islies    to   ocdjpy.  ;, 

VI.       Trie    two    former  Acts   are    repealed. 

Th"   re?3^il+    o  f"   this    la-v  -va  -    fvo-fold.       Theoretically    it 
lessened   the   ri^or   of  State   Co^^trol    of  the   System   by   ernanci- 
natlnp;   tlie    colle^^es    from    the  actual    {government   of   the    regents, 
■"ractieally    it   ^videned   the    '^^cope    of   this    State    control,    by 
er-T'.neipatinp;    the    repients    f'rom   the   nonopolizin.-';    control    of   Oo- 
Inmbia.       '^he   University    immediately    began   a   v/ide-rea  ching  ac- 
tivity   in    tlie    incorpo'-ation    of  academies  and   collep;es. 

T'HornmediG"' s    plan    of  ha  vine;  all   the    coHe.f-es    directly 
dependant   -npon    t}ie    State   by    iiaving   their    triistecs   appointed   by 
the   legislature   was    defeated.       It  was   a    bold  plan   and   a    grand 
one,      ^vt    the    love   of   self   government  was    too    strong    to   allovr 
so    radical    an    innovationr   And  L'llommediov ,    himself,     seems    to 
have    been  vindictive    rather    than    rnagnaniraous    in   the   proposal, 
for  l;is    sane    plan   left   to    trustees   of  academies   the   ri^glit   of 
fillin.A'  vacancies    i^    their   boards.      He  was    the    champion   of   the 
academies.      His   proposals    concerning   tliese    institutions  were 
mainly    enacted   into    law.      He   was    apparently   a    ciiampion   in    gen- 
eral   or"    local    interests.      As    first    proposed,    l:is    scheme   would 
have   had  a   jTidge    of   the    Conrt    of    Common  Pleas    in    every    coimty, 
and    tlie    Mayor   of   every    city    in    the   list    of   regents    ex-officio. 
And    i--^    tlie   me.tter   of   liiglier   ediication  he    was    the    champion   of 
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direct  political  control.  Collep^es  slioiild  ivive  on  their  boanis 
of  trnstoes  t-ie  Mayors  of  •'■iie  cities,  or  the  first  Jiidfje  of 
tiie  coTinties  ^v}lere  these  colleges  were  sitnated;  tiie  rest  of 
the  board  rnn  do  up  b?/  governTiental  appointment.  As  the  price 
o^  carryinr:  tlirovipih  liis  measures  in  regard  to  tne  academies, 
^^e'fiafi  to  concede  almost  complete  autliori  ty  to  Colnrabia,  ex- 
cept   in    the    matter   of  an   official    inspection   by    the    regents. 

Tlie    regulations    in    regard   to    Columbia   must   necessarily 
be   the  model    for    future   Colleges.      The    idea    then   of  a    system 
of   colleges    in   direct    organic    cornection  ',vi  tii    the   political 
system  of  tlie   State   was   lost   tlirough   tlie  narrow  zeal   of   th.e 
Columbia    men    for   tlielr   College   on    the   one   hand  and   the   equally 
narrow   zeal    of   the   Academy   men   on    the    other.       But    the    compro- 
mise  was   a    distinct    gain,    and  after   a    centiiry    of   quiet,    and 
1^   desultory,    still    efficient   activity,    tl-iis    great    organiza- 
tion   stands    to-day    stronger   and   mo^e  active    than    ever    before, 
and   seomi?^~ly  upon    t.}ie   eve   of  wider  and  more   splendid  achieve- 
ments. 

The    lavf   of   1787    constituted   the   University  \:pon    substan- 
tially   the    same    basis   as    th.at  '<ln  which    it    re-^ts    to-day.       One 
effect   of  the   change    should  be   noticed.      The   idea    of   county 
representation  upon   tlie   board  of   regents  wp.s    entirely    lost. 
Tlie   regents   became   the   agent   of   the   State,    an   organ   of   cen- 
tralized administration,       But    this   was    in  a    measure    off-set 
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by    the    chan.";€    In   tb.e   manner    of  aprointment.      Instead  of  ap- 
pointrnont    by    the    Govorror   and  iiis    Gonncil    of  Appointment    tlie 
rererts   "/■ere  now  api^ointed  by    tlie   legT^slatxire ,    tlxus   giving;  a 
f"pr   more   popiilar   character   to    their    election.       Tiiis   was    prob- 
ably a    concession   to   the  Assem.bly,    for   tliere   existed   in   that 
body,    as   evidenced   by  Mr.    Lansing's   opposition,    a   jealonsy   of 
a    corporation   endowed  v/i  th   such  hiq;h.   prerogatives   as    tiie    board 
of  Rer:ents. 

Tiie   personnel   of   the  now  board  of   regents   shoiild  also   be 
rerrarked.      Tlie    old    Oolnmbia  men^  including  Hamilton   and   Duane^ 
wei^e   made    trustees    of   Columbia,    and   ended   their    connection 
with-    this    State    establishment.         Wnen    it    is    remembered   that 
tliis    scheme   was   arranged    in    the    Compromise   Comjnittee    of   tiie 
rejrents,    it   will    serve   as    stro^.?;    evidence    of  the   party   pref- 
erence   o''   th.ese   men    in    tliis    struggle.      ^Wiile   Hamilton   and 
Duane    tlius   remain   with    tl\e   College,    Jay   and   Rodgers   of  the 
Columbia    appointees    of  rovem-ier   1784    go    over    to    the    new 
board   of   Regents.       There    is    no    surprise   at    seeing   L'Homine  dieu 
still   among   tlie   regents.      The   most   notable   accessions   to   the 
board    of    regents   are   Philip    Schuyler,    Hamilton's    father-in- 
law,    and   De    Steuben,    th.e    sturdy    German   ^aron   of   Revolutionary 
fame . 

Hamilton   or   J/Kommedieu? 

■por  a    centiiry    it   has    been  assumed   tlia  t   Alexander   Hamilton 
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was    the    foiinder   of   the   University.      Tl:ie    shado\v  of  iiis   great 
namo   has    lent   a    cherished   dif^nity    to   tiie    Corporation.      J.C.Ham 
ilton    calls    it    "A    bold   effort    of  his    genins"-    in  iiis    life    of 
Alexander  Hamilton.      The   regents   themselves  have   ever   loved 
to  give    currency    to   the    tradition.       If  not   Hamilton,    who?      So 
great   an   institution  must   have   had  a   great    father,    and  hence 
this    corporate    filia   niTllJi^s,    has    claimed  descent    from   tlie 
prolific    brain   of  Hamilton.      In  the    fnll    belief   of   this   tra- 
dition,   the   ^vriter   ex^imined   the   works    of  Hamilton.      He   v/as 
siirprised   to    find   that  nothing   of    importance    toiiching   the   Uni- 
versity   or    ednciational    matters    in  general    co"'-^ld   be    forind. 
^'ir.    Lodge,    printinn;    the    title    of    tliis   Act    in  a    list   of  writ- 
ings  at  trib^i.ted    formerly    to   Hamilton,    comments    thiis:       "Mr. 
Proctor,     the    editor   of   the    f ortlicomir.g   editiori    of  Hammond's 

■Political  History   of  New  York"   lias,,  I    tliink   3ilo^'m   conclusively 

(1) 
tliat    tliis    Act    was    the  v;ork   of  Ezra   L'Homrnedieu"-         It  was    the 

writer's    good   fortune    to   meet   Mr.    Proctor,    who    is   the    Secre- 
tary   of   the   New  Yo^^k   State   Bar   Association,    at   Albany,    and 
whose    co''''rtesy   and  valuable   suggestions  are  liere   gratefiilly 
acknowledged.      Mr.    Proctor    stated  iiis   arguments    to   mn    and    .rno.vo- 
-»«- What   liad   been   printed  by -k-Wfr  npon   tiie   matter.       Prom   tlie 
work   already   done    by    the   writer   he    was    inclined   to    be   more 
skeptical    than  Mr.    Tiodge   as    to    the    conclusiveness    of  Mr.    Proc- 
toT-'s    p'^oof.       The   ma.ttor    seemed   to    demand  a   more    extended  and 


0)  Hcuj^'Ui<y^  Voruis.  CA?90  1^,  ^^^^ 
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minnte    resear^ch    than  lia  d  been   yet    given    to    it.       Prom    the    facts 
already    detailed   tlie   writer    thinks   but    one    conclnsion    can    be 
i-eaciiod.       The   University    is   not    the   work    of  any    one   man. 
Wiether   the   whole    conrse    of    legislation  be    considered,    ov   only 
the   Act    of   1787;    still    it    cannot    be    said   that   any    one   man  has 
ever    conceived  the  whole    idea,      Tliere    is    only    one   man,    whose 
activity    from    first    to   last   was    constant    in   tno    construction 
and  re-cons trnction  of   the   University,    and   tnat  man   is  neither 
Hamilton  nor   L'Hornme  di  eti ,    but   James   Duane ,    the   Mayor   of  New- 
York.      He    introduced   tlie    orif^inal   bill    into   the   Senate    in   1784 
whicii   'vas    afterwards   altered    in    the    interest    of   Columbia.      He 
was   an    influential   ref^ont    from  the    start  and  unceasing   in  his 
activity.      He    introduced   in    tlxe   Senate    the   amendatory   bill   of 
rovember,    1784.      He   was   chairman   of  the   Committee  which,    on 
^8b^uary    15,    1787    reported  a   plan    of  amendment,    and  he    v/as   a 
member    of    the    final    compromise    Committee    of    the    Regents    of 
March   8,    1787.       The    witer   does   not    claim    for   Dr^anc    the   honor 
of    founding   the  University.      ^ut    in   the    face    of  these   facts   he 
objects    to   attributing    tliis   lionor   eithor    to   Hamilton,    or    to 
L'HomiTiedieu,    neither   of  ".'horn  }iad  any    connection  witli   the   ear- 
liest   founding   -   and   vlio  h.ave   been   shown   to   be  merely    co-work- 
ors   v;ith  Duane   and   Jay,    and   others    in   tlio    final    re-construc- 
tion.     At    tlie    same    time,    the   writer    thinJcs    it    is   only   just    to 
-(-H no,mi.»^'On''3   iVo-rKe  y -■( Lo-lge  ) . » — IX;    d3ii.' 


say  't}iat   npon   the    final    re-orc^anization,    +hG   man  who    stands 

ont   most    conspicT'onsly    fo>"    tlie    broador    ediicational    ideas   which 

h-^.vn    b'^Gorne    dominant    in   tliis   Cent^iry    is   not   Alexander  Hamilton 

hvt  Ezrs    T'HommediGn.      Hamil  +  on  iias   been   lialf   deified,    but   7e 

are   not    bidden   to   render    even   -into    God   the    things    that   are 

Caesar's.       The   ITniversity    of   1787   was   a    structure    reared   by 

fl) 
many   hands . 


(1)      Tliere    is    an    interesting^  memoir   of  James   Duane    in    the    doc- 
umentary History   of  New  York,    vol.    IV,    p.    lOtil.      It   cannot 
be    supposed   +hat   a  man   of  Duane' s  ability   would  have   been  a 
tool    in    tJie  liands   of  otliers    in  all  his  activity   regarding   the 
University.      Tliere  may   very   probably   exist   among  the  papers 
of  Duane,    if   they  have   been  preserved,    evidence   of  my    conjec- 
ture   tlia  t   to  him  a   large   measure   of  credit    Is    due    for    tlie    es- 
tabli  sloinent    of  the  University. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Ar  ERA  0^  EDUCATIOFAL  RP.VOT.UTIOF. 

Th^  ITriversity  o^  the  Stato  of  New  York  a  Revolution. 

r^^^r    survoj    of  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  War  in 
17S3,  ^in+il  the  def inite^'C/estabiishment  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ve--f   York  by  the  Act  of  1787  has  made  very  evident  the 
prest-n-ce  of  a  nev;  spirit  and  new  ideas  in  tlie  matter  of  educa- 
tion.  The  old  college  l:i8.d  been,  in  its  form  and  in  its  activ- 
ity an  English  educational  Corporation,  serving  private  inter- 
ests, controlled  by  private  parties,  distinctly  under  eccle- 
siastical influence,  looking  to  the  State  only  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  occasional  pecuniary  aid,  or  extension  of  privilege, 
with  no  consciousness  of  idcntication  witii  the  political  life 
of  ttie  State,  or  of  duties  toward  the  State.   For  tlie  rest, 
private  academies,  elementary  parisli  schools,  or  ciiance  schools 
cond-'i-Cted  by  private  ma.  sters;  professional  training  acquired 
on  tlie  old  plan  of  educational  master  and  apprentice.— Such 
was  the  condition.   Fev^  York  in  1784  would  well  exem.plify  the 
ideal  of  TTerbort  Spencer  and  his  laissez-faire  disciples.   In- 
dividrial  initiative  had  no  rival  as  a  principle  of  educational 
enterprise.   The  State  did  not  venture  to  usurp  private 
"rights". 
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''3et^«.^?en   1783   and   1787    there   was   a    revolution. 
An   attempt    on   tlio   part    of  Kinj^' s    Coller^e    to   eaptii^'o   a   move- 
ment   for    the   establislLment   of  a   University,    and   thijs   to   revive 
t}ie    old   corporation  with  f^reater    imnranities  and   franchises 
than   before   was    srich   by   a    pop^ilar    opposition    to    corporate   en- 
croacliment  which  ended   in   leaving   to   Col^'imbia   only    its   own 
charter   and  witli    its    fjovernmont    there  u/>d«n)     si^bjeot    to   tlie 
inspection  and  partial   control   of   the   State.      Wiiile   tlie  Acts 
of  1784   were   primarily    in  the    interest   of  Colombia,    and   only 
secondarily    in   the   intc^-est   of   the   State,    yet    tlie  movement 
towai-d   tlie    "/ider    idea    steadily    f;rew  iintil    in   tlie   Act    of  1787, 
the    order    of  procedure    vas   reversed.      The    University   hence- 
fortli   overshadowed   the    College   and   tlie    System  became    a    truly 
Statr,    system,    of   whicli   Columbia   was  merely   a   part. 

Tlie    policy    of  t}ie    ecclesiasts   to    o/na  sou  late    ^reedom   of 
tho'-ight  and   to   retain   direction   of  ea^cation   by    test-oaths   and 
rof^ulations   as    to    the    creed   of  professors   and  teachers   was 
likewise    defeated   by    positive    legislative   provision. 

>'ot    only    in  these    special  practical  matters  had  the   new 
idea    of  popular   political    riglits   and   duties    in   education   be- 
come   strong  and  aggressive,    but   an    ideal   liad    impres'^cd   itself 
upon    the    imagination    o^   the   people,    of  a    great    educational 
system,    co-extensive   witli    the   political    organization   of   the 
State,    energized  and   controlled   by   the    State,    to   be   used   for 
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the   ,p;ood    o '^  ■*he   Stato.      And   this    ideal  had   taken   form   in  an 
or.'^anization,    ?/}iich  wiiile    it    was  nominally    a   private    corpora- 
tion,   liad   yet   no   private    interests    to    '^erve,    whicli  was    so    con- 
stitntod    that    its    controlling;  members   rmist   always   bo    asnong   the 
foremost   men    in   the   State,    and  whose    "franchises,    iinmunities 
and   privileges"    wore    simply    the   most    important    fiinctions    of  a 
State   Department    of  education   -   and   these    it  was    obliged  to 
perform   by    being  made   acco^mtablo    to   the    legislatrire   which 
cheated    it.      Wi  +  h  all    this    ^'adical    innovation,    the    State 
claimed  no  monopoly   of  education.      Complete    freedom  was   left 
to  private    individnals   to  establish   schools   and  colleges    inde- 
pendent   of   the   State    system,    Chairs    of  Divinity   of  iiny    se,ctr' 
co"ld  be    freely   erstablished   in   the   colleges   si:ibject    to   State 
control. 

The   principles   of  State   edijcation   in  Few  York  were,    that 
there   s}iOi:ild  be   a   St?-te    system,    that   all  who  asked   the   bene- 
fits   of  the   State    system  mi:ist    submit    to   State    control,    and 
that    the    State  r  ep;ijla  tions    should   be    siich  as    to   permit   and   to 
seciire    the   highest   possible    freedom  to    individual    enterprise 
botli  v/ithin  and  withoiit    the    State    system. 

Conservative    as   thn    founders    of   the    University   were   by 
instinct   and   by    tradition,    they   lia  d   yet    grasped    firmly    the 
principle    of   the   right   and    dTTty    of   State    Control    in   education- 
al   affairs.      Wiilo    to    tlie  ir    conservatism    is   due    tlie    corporate 
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form  of   +}ie    ijnst. iti^tion  and  the    fact   tiiat    it  actually    included 
\v.    its    scope    only    tlie   hir^ier  and    secondary    schools,    yet    it   was 
not   many   years   before    the  more   democratic    idea   of  primary 
schools    for   tlie   whole  people    developed   into  a    fixed  policy    of 
the   State,    8.nd   became   realized    in    the    State   Department    of 
Public    Instruction  already    described. 

The    Revolritionary    Idea,    not   En.i^l  i  sh. 

To   one  wlio   recof^ni'/os   continuity    in   the    instit\itional 
life    of  a   T^eople,    tlie    question   naturally    suf^gests    itself, 
"^Wience    came    tl:ese   ne-v    ideas?" 

It    is    plain    tliat    tliey    v;ere   not   Engl  i  sii    in   origin.       T}ie 
corporate    form  of   tiie    system,    many   details   of   its   government; 
the   laanin-'^   to   clerical    influence   -   tliese    characteristics  may 
well   be    considered  Englisli.      But    the   adaptation   of  the   macliin- 
e^y    +o   its  un-Englisli  uses,    tlie  new  motive   power   and   directive 
energy   and  above   all,    the    idea   of  a    symmetrical   State   System, 
freed   from  ecclesiastical    influence   --    tliese  were   all    foreign   < 
to    tlio   Englisii  character.      TJie    conservatism   in   the    change   was 
English.      The   progressiva^    elements   came    from  other   sources. 
If  any   proof  of    this   proposition    is   needed    it    is    readily    fi.ir- 
nislied  by   the 

Contrast   between  the   University   and   the   English  Uni- 
ver  sit  io  s. 

It    is    commonly   said   tliat    Oxford  and   Cambridge    f'^rnished 
the   models    for    the   Universi+y    of   fiie   State    o  "^  T'Tev/   York.      -Ox-   - 
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ford  and  OamlBridgo    fnrntrin?d    iVa?  modQla    for    thQ   UnivnTBit)?    of 
tlio   Stato    of  yo.v  YoT'iu       Oxford  and  Cambridge   ^vore   f^ro^Jips    of 
colleges  associated   in   one  great  whole    called  t:ie   University. 
Such    it    is    tme   was   also    tlie    University    of   the    State    of  New 
York    -   and    tli.erc    can    be   little    doubt    that    the   English   Univer- 
sity  organization  was    t}ie    strnctnral    idea   at    th.o    basis   of 
the  ^-ew  York  plan.      3iit   beyond   this   there    is   no   real   analogy. 
All    the    colleges   of   the   English  university   wore    situated   in 
one   to'vn,       Tlie    natural   apr.lication   of   the   English   idea    to 
Few   York   at    that    time   would   liave    been   to    establish  a   Univer- 
sity  at   Ne-v  York   City^  where   alone    there  was   much   demand   for 
Colleges,    leaving   to    the    future    the    development    of   similar 
institutions    in    other   parts    of   the    State,      Again,    the   English 
University  was  a   great    self-governing    institution  with  juris- 
diction  and   legislative    control    over   te'^ritory,     it   was   a    cor- 
poration  S'JcI'i   as   a    chartered   to'-m,    it   had    feudal    immunities, 
it    was   a    regnum   in   regno.       Tlie   New   York   University,    althou.gh  a 
corporation    'vitli   chartered   riglits   was    yet   a    branch   of  the 
State   government,    created  by    the    legislature,    its   membership 
maintained  by    the  Legislature,    accountable    to    tlie  Legislature. 
If    some    special   administrative    comnittoe    of   the   Privy    Council 
in  England,    liad   been   granted   a    corporate    form;    its    duties  and 
responsibilities   remaining   tiie    same   as   before   -    this   would 
liave    furnished  an  analogy    to    the    University    in  New   York.       "It 
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liad   duties,    not    rights,    in  r^^lftion    to    the    State."  And   this 

"•'niq'ne    state   department   was   adapted   with    sucli   prophetic    skill 
to    t}ie    fiit-iire   growth    of  the    State.,    that    from  1787   until    the 
present    day    it   has    expanded  natnrally,    without    essential    change^ 
to   meet    every   need   of   the    State,    and  has    become    the    inspira- 
tion   of   somewhat    similar    systems    in   other    states   and   coun- 
tries.      In    tliis    ciiaracter    of  practical   adjustment    to   new  needs 
we    grant    the   English   spirit    i^   indeed  apparent. 

Again,    federation    is    the   principle    of  union    in   the  Eng- 
lish  University    system.      Mr.    T^ryce,    in   an   appendix   to   his   work 
on   "The  American   Oommon-voalth"    draws  a   remarkable  parallel   be- 
tween  the    federative    system  of  Englisli  University   government, 
before    tlieir    late    reconstrnction.  and   the   government    of   the 
fede-al   Union   of  the    United  States.      3iit    federation    did   not 
describe   at   all    the    government   of  tlie   New  York   Colleges    in   the 
TTnivcrsity.       They   were   net   represented    in   tlie    board   of  regents.. 
Tliey    governed   themselves    except    for   the    supervision   of   the 
University    and   tliis    supervision   was    tlie   authority   of   the    State 
proceeding    out\yard    from   its    center.       Tlie   m.il(i   government   which 
is    exercised   by    the   regents    is    imperial    in    its    ciiaracter. 

^■ew   York   c-^eated  a  new  personage   under   tiie   nam.e   of   "re- 
gent".      This    term    seoms    to   have    been    first   used   in    the   old 
University   of  Paris.      It    signified  a  Master,    who   by   his   very 

(1)      M.Buisson.    "  Ti'Enseignement    Superieur  aux  Etats-unis.      Re- 
vue   Internationale    de   T,.Enseign  ^meni   Oct.    15,    188o. 
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cliaractor   of  master   >Yas    qi^alified   to    teach.       The    name  passed 
over    to    t,}ie   F.n.f^lish  Universities.      A    rule    f^rew  up    that    only 
those   !TTastcrs   actually    teaching;,  the    "rofront    es"   as    distin- 
pp-iislied    from   the    "non-regontes"    should  nave   a    right    to   vote    in 
certain  university   assemblies.       In   the    Oxford  Convocation  and 
the    Cambridf?;e    Senate   both  regents    and   non-regents   voted.       The 
r-^Pient    then   combined   tlie    functions   of   teaching  and  governing, 
/ftt   Oxford  by    the  Laudian   Stat-u,es   of   16;5d,    tlie   government    vas 
practically   put    Into    tlie   hands   of   tlie  heads   of  colleges,    and 
the    colleges    likewise    in   Cambridge    acq"'''ired  a    larger    control. 
New  York    seized  the   old   officer   and  name  and  put    them   to  a  new 
use.      The    regents   became    the   governing  and  not    the    teaching 
body.      The    teacliing  and  governing    fi.-inetions   became   entirely 
distinct.      Tliis   use    of    "regents"   has    been    copied  by   Michigan, 
and   generally    by    tlie    State    Universities    in   the   West. 
Tlie   Revolutionary    Idea    in  Ne^v   York   before    1784, 

If    tlie   new  Revolutior.arv    idoaj  wroiiglit    out    in    the    founding 
of  the    Universitv   are   not    of   direct   English    origin,    they    were 
at    least    nartly    indigenous   to  New   York    soil   and   indirectly 
English.      We   liave    seen    the    idea    of   State    education   struggling 
to    the    light    in    the    laws    of   IVOicl   and  116)6    for    tlxe    establish- 
ment   of  Grammar    scliools.       Brit    It    is    especially    in    connection 
witli    the    founding   of  King's   College   that   tlie   new   idea   came 
most    strongly    into    view.      Tlie   many   nationalities   and   religious 
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sects    ir    the  *Colony    tertdod  to  produce  jealousy   of  any   domina- 

+  ion    by   a   pa^ti  c.ilar   national    or    sectional    element. 

"An  Act    for    vr:?5tin^   in      trustees,  the    Sum   of   Tliree    Tiions- 

and,    FoTir  Hundred  and  "Porty- three   Po'^nds,    Eip;hteon    Sliillings, 

•raised  bv    way    of  Lottery,     for    orectinf^  a    College   "/ithin    this 

(1) 
Colony,"        passed  November   25,    1751,    appointed   +en    tr-nstees 

for   the    fund.       The    members    of   tlie    Ch'i^ch   of  England  predomina- 
ted,   however,    and  Trinity    Ch^irch   proposed   to   f^rant    the  .College 
the   nse   of   land    for    its   b^iildings.      William  Livingston,    a 
■''resbyterian  and  a   gradriateof   Yale,    a    ciiltnred  and  able    law- 
yer,   a   ^'^riter   of    spri^^itly   verse   and  vigoroiJs   prose,    after- 
wards   gcvornor    of  '^''ew  Jer'=^ey,    led  a    determined   crnsade   against 
+  !ie   plan   of  p'-ocurin-^  a   Royal    charter    for    the    College.      Ke   v/as 
afraid   of   the    infl^ience   of  +he  English  Chnrch,    since    that 
chiirch    so   largely    controlled  t}ie   movement.      His   articles,    pnb- 
lished    in    +lie    "Independent    Reflector"         in    175:^,    speak   with 
all    ttie      fervor   and   passion    of   +he    French  writers   of   tiiat   pe- 
riod abOMt    tiie    divini  +  y   of   "Reason"   and   tlie'^cnrse    of   occlesi- 
asticism.       This   William  Livingston  was    spoken   of   by   President 
Timotliy   Dwig}it   as    a   man    of   the   most   versatile   ability.      He   was 
nicknaTied   "the  Don   Q^iixote   of   tlie  Jerseys".      Ke  v/as  a    delegate 
from  New  Jersey    to   the  JS^n tincnta.!-  Convention   of  1787.      Henry 
Brockholst   Livingston,    whom  we   have    noticed   as    one    of   the    re- 


(1)      Pratt's  Annals.    UniV.    Convoc.    18^6,    l^'l. 

Cfi)      These   articles    are   printed   in   Pratt's   Annals.      Uni^.    Con. 

lB7y>,    pp.    104    -    2M, 
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(•rents,    ^vas   hi>s    son,    and  Jolm   Jay   marrioci  his    eldest    dangiiter. 
He    'vas    also    a    coiisln    of   Oliancellor   Robert   R.    Livingston, 

The   ff'^rm    of   tl^e   v/liole   mod'^rr.   reform    in   education    is    con- 
tain.f^d   in  liis   arf^nments,      Tiiis   brilliant   rnan   represents   at 
once    the   movement    for   positive   knowledge    of  practical    valvie, 
and    for    civil   as   against    ecclesiastical    control    in   education. 
"Tiiis,    t'nerefore,    I   will   venture    to    lay    down    for  a    capital 
maxim,    tb^t  unless    the  Education   v/e   propose,    be    calculated   to 
"ende-r    otir   yo"'itli   better  members   of  Society,    and  useful    to    the 
P^iblic    in  Proportion    to    its   expense,    we    had  better   be   without 
it." 

Education,    he    claims,    "is   to    improve    their    (the   youth) 
Hearts  and  Understandings,    to    infuse  a   public    spirit  and  love 
of    tiieir   Country;    to    inspire    them  with    tlie   principles   of  Hon- 
or  and   Probity,    wi  tli   a    fervent    zeal    for   Liberty,    and  a    diffu- 
sive  Benevolence    for  Mankind;    and    in   a   Word,    to   make    tiiem   tlie 

(1) 
more    extensiv(>ly    serviceable    to   tlie    Common-Wealth".         He    re- 
fers   to   Plato,    Aristotle   and  Lycurgus   as   making    "the   education 
of   Youfh   t}i«    principal   and  most    essential    duty    of   the   Magis- 
trate."     It    is    thus    to    the    old  Hellenistic    spirit    tliat   we   are 
ultimately    indebted   for    the  new   education,    an   education  wliich 
strives    to   be    free    from   traditional    bondage   of   every    sort, 
which    is    organized  upon   State   rather    tiian   Chiirch    foundations, 
fl)      Independent    Reflector.      >'o.    XIII.      March  kio ,    1753. 


and    'vliicii    sft-^a   a    knowledge   practical    rather   than   scliolastic. 

It    is    intorestinpj    to    compare   Livin.'^ston' s   words   witii 
what  Montesqnie''"'  has   said:       "Political  virtiie,    or    t'ne   virfuo 
proper   in  a    rep\iblic,"   writes   MontesqnieiT,    "is    ti:e    love    of 
Co\intry   and   of   equality.       It    is    in  a    Rebtiblican    government, 
th^t    tlie   wliole    power   of    education    is  needed,     for   all   depends 
^ipon    th-o    establi  slunent    of  this   political    virtiie,    tjds    Iovq    of 
the    lavs   and    of   the   Country,    this   love   wl^ich   demands   an   habit- 
rial    preferment    of  the    piiblic   weal    to    one's    own    interest   and 
wV:icli    is   the    so^i'^oe   of   all    special   virtiies,    for    they   arc    all 
nothing   bnt    this   preferment," 

And   the   l^'renchrnan,    like    the   American,    mounts   to    Greek 
sources    for  liis   doctrine. 

Livingston   iias  harsh  words    for    tlie    old  colleges.       "Free- 
dom of   thcufTh.t   T'arely   penetrates    those    contracted    Wo/u^o-^^-o-^^^ 
of  systemanical   learning."      They   are   the    source    of    "tliose   Vo- 
luninnu-;    compositions,    and  that    learned  lAJmber   of  gloomy   Ped- 
ants,    which  has   so    long   infested  and  corrupted   the   World." 

Th.e    proposed   college,    he    claims    is    to    be   a    "public   Acad- 
emy"   and    "a   Public   Academy    is,    or    ou.glit    to   be   a   mere    civil 
Institution,    and   cannot  with  any   tolerable    propriety    be   monop- 
olized by    any    religious    sect."      His   plan   for    the    charter   and 
government    of    the   proposed  College    contains    several    provisions 
whicli,   while    ignored   in  King's   College   as   established,    were 
fl)   ?:sprit    des   Lois.    lY.    ch.    5.       (2)      Ind"  t,    T^efloctor  TTo.    XVII 


tri^impliant    In.   the    organization   of   the   Univfirsity,      Soveral 
featTires   of  his   plan   resemble    strongly   the   Prencl:   schemes   of 
the   next    decade   wliich   we    sliall   presently   notice. 

1.  He   arr^nes   against    a    Royal    charter   as    being    snbject    to    tiic 
caprice    of   one   man's    will    to    change    or    repeal. 

2.  "Societies  have  an    indisputable   Rif^ht    to   direct   tiie   edu- 
cation   of   their   yotithfril   members." 

He    ba.  SOS    tills    proposition  npon    the    social   nati're    of  man, 
and    the   obligations   of   civil   government. 
"Sensible    of  this,"    says  h.e,    "was    the    Spartan   Lawgiver, 
who    claimed   the  Ediication   of   tiie   Lacedaemonian    Yc^th.,    as 
t}.e    inalienable   Right   of  the   Commonwoaltli.  " 

3.  He    claims    that,    therefore,    the    "Legislatiires  are    tlie    law- 
ful   guardians"    of   tlie    College,    and   that    it    should   be    in- 
corporated by    "Act   of  Assembly",    and   "be  under   tlie    In- 
spection  of   the    Civil   Authority." 

He   urges   that   private    contributions   will    be    inade- 
quate   to    erect   a   University   wiiich  wonld    "arrive   at    any 
considerable   degree   of  grandeur   or  utility'.      The  -p.^^fjOnsQ 
attending    tlie    first    erection,    and   continual   Support    of 
so   great   a  ^Vork,    requires    the   United  Aid   of   tlie   Public." 

If   tlius    sup-ported   by    tlie   Public,    it    ouglit    to   be    cre- 
ated and   superintended   by   the   Legislature. 
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4,  Tjio  advantages  from  sncli  an  institution  are  general  and 
for  tho  public  p;ood,  and  slionld  be  the  public  care.   He 
asks*.   "Are  the  rise  of   Arts,  the  Irnprovernont  of  Htisband- 
ry,  the  Increase  of  Trade,  tiie  Advancement  of  Knowledge 
in  Law,  Physic,  Morality,  Policy  and  tlie  Rules  of  Jus- 
tice and  Civil  Governm^^nt  s'^ibjects  beneath  the  Attention 
of  our  T.egislatrire?" 

5.  He  claims  tliat  the  public  control  would  prevent  both  dom- 
ination by  any  sect  or  party  and  corruption  in  the  offi- 
cials, and  that  larger  private  donations  rray  be  expected 
tlian  if  tlie  College  were  under  royal  control. 

6,  He  would  }iave  no  establishment  of  any  particular  relig- 
ious profession  in  the  College.   No  Protestant  was  to  be 
disqualified  on  account  of  his  religious  persuasion,  from 
sustaining  any  office  in  the  College.   Tliere  was  to  be 

no  chair  of  Divinity. 

7.  "All  th.e  Trustees  are  to  bo  nominated,  appointed  and  in- 
corporated by  the  Act  and  whenever  an  avoidance  among  KtcM. 
shall  happen  the  same  (shall)  be  reported  by  the  Corpo- 
ration to  the  next  Sessions  of  Assembly,  and  sucli  Vacancy, 
supplied  by  Legislative  Act."   Tlie  Governor,  the  Council 
and  the  General  Assembly  are  all  to  concur  in  tliese  Elec- 
tions, 

S.    The  election  or  deposition  of  the  President  by  the  trus- 
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tees   are*  to   require   Legislative    confirmation   to    be   valid. 
"By    tills  means,    the    Presiaent,    wlio   will   have    the    Sijpremo 
S-np^rintondency    of   tlie   Edi.ication   of   ovtr   Yonth,    will    be 
kept    in   a    continual    and  ultimate   dependence   upon   the   Pub- 
lic." 
P.         Txio   By-TjaW3   made   by   tlie   Pre'^iient   and   Trustees   are   also 
to   require    le'Tislative   approval    to   be   valid, 

10.  He   wou.ld  have    tlie    "Act   of  incorporation   contain  as   many 
Rules   and   directions    for   the    Government    of   the    College    as 
can   be    foreseen   to    be  necessary."      The   object   of  txiis    is 
to   preserve    tiie    "Guardianship    of   the    Legislature",    and 
prevent    "arbitrary    domination    in    the   College."      He   v/ould 
give    inferior    officers   and    students   an   action   at   Law    for 
every    injury   against    their   rigiits. 

Here  is  seen  the  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  resistance  to  arbitrary  pover;  the  passion  for  self- 
government. 

11,  He   purposes    tlin    establishing   by   Act    of  Legislature    of 
"tv.'o    Governjnent    Schools    in   every    County ,  "their    "GuardianS 
to   be    annually   elected  by    tlie   people   of  the    co^mty,    and 
the   expense   o  *^  their   maintainance    to   be   a    county   ciiarge. 
This    is    one    of    tlie    most   remarxable    featiiros    of  his    scheme. 
He    conceives    it    to   be  necessary    in   order   to    secure   the 
success   of   the   College.      They    would  be   accessible   to   the 
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yonng  men    ir.    every   pa-^t    of   tiio    Colony   and   wo\ild   become    feeding 
scliools    for   the   College.      Bnt    it    is    tlielr   public    character 
which   most    draws   oi>r   attention.      He   was  a   century   in  advance 
of    tlie   Legislature    of  his    State,    in   his    ideas,    nor   }iave    we 
indeed   yet   advanced   so    far  as  his   plan. 

Unless  his   plan    for    the    College    is    carried   out   lie    fears 
it   may    "prove    a   perpetual    Spring   of  public   Misery    -    A    cage,    as 
the    Scripture    speaks,    of  every   unclean   Bird   -    Tlie   N-'i.rsery   of 
Bigotry   and    Superstition   -   An  Engine    of  Perseciition,    Slavei'y 
and  Oppression   -   a   ""'oTintain  whose   putrid  and   infectious 
Streams   will    over-flow   the   Tjand,    and  poison  all    our   enjoy- 
ments". 

After    developing  his   plan  he    issued   in  number  XXII   of  the 
"Indoperdont   Reflector",    an  address   to   tlie    Inhabitants   of  the 
Province",     fiill    of   grandiose    invocation   to    the    "Genius    of  Lib- 
erty",   the    "Awful   Vame    of  Roascm."    and  the    "Spirit    of  Patriot- 
ism",     ^'fii'.iv    shall    ve   have    One    Interest"   he    exclaims,     "and   that 
Interest    the    Common   Good."      He    is    fearful    lost    "this   precious 
and   never-to-be    surrendered  Equality   will   be    destroyed."      He 
pleads    "Let   us,    +xierefore,    strive    to  have   the    College    founded 
or   an  ample,    a   generous,    an  Universal   Plan.      Let  not    the   Seat 
of  T,it'--rature,    t}ie   Abode    of   t'ne   Muses,    and  the   Furse    of   Sci- 
ence;   be    transformed    into   a    cloister   of   Bigots,    an  Habitation 
of   Snp'^rstition,    a   Nursery    of   ghostly    tyranny,    a    Scliool    of 
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rabbinical    ,la-}'/:^on.  "      "The   Lo.r;islat.nre   alor.e    shci-ld  have    the 
direction    oC    so    important   an    establishment",    he    continiies,     "In 
their  Hands    it    is    saf.er,    incomparably    safer,    than    in    those    of 
a   Party,    who   will    instantly    discern  a    Thirst    for    dominion  and 
lord    it    over    tlie   Rest,"      His   proposals   and  iiis   address  were 
in  vain.      The   College   received   tlie   royal    charter.      But   the 
liistory   ^vliicli  we   have    traced   of  the    attempt    to    foi^nd   tiie   Uni- 
versity   thirty   years   later,    was    a    fulfillment    of  his    proph- 
ecy.      It   v;as   the    "Thirst    for   Dominion"    of   tills    same    corpora- 
tion w}iiGh  nearly    svicceeded   in  wrecking   the   movement    for   a 
University  upon  a   broad   civil    f OTindation.      Tlie    fervid  langtaage 
of  Livingston   grates   npon   our   ears   to-day,    bT:it    the    ch-ief  prac- 

■WaVL. 

tlcal    features   of  ills  plan,    i»©w  a   trlujnph   in   tlie    final   estab- 
llshment    of   the   University.      Tlie    controversy   over    the    founding 
o-^  King's    College,     fore— shadowed    the    later    controversy   oyrov 
the    founding   o^  tiie   University.      It    is    impossible  not    to    con- 
.-jecture    tiiat   thi.e    founders   of  tlie  University   studied  tiie   plans 
of   Governor   Tjivingston, 

/^n  Era    of  Educational    Revolution    in  America.       177(3-1789. 
But    the    current    o^   revolution    in    education  which  prod'^ced 
tlie    University    in  Few   York  liad  wider    sources    tiian    tlie   broad- 
sides  of   the  versatile    Govei^nor    of  New   Jersey.       It   needs   but 
a   glance   at    the   history    of   the   United   States    from   the   Declara- 
tion  of  Independance    till   the   organization   of  tiie   Federal 


t^overnnent  to*  show  as  complete  a  rovolntion  in  ^^c^icat ional 
IdGBs  and  plar.s  as  in  political  inst itnt ions.   Everywhere 
t}ir onfjlioin  tiie  new  States,  even  d^aring  tiie  tiTrnoil  and  strug- 
gle of  the  '^ar,  and  t}ie  equally  momento''.''s  turmoil  and  strug- 
p;le  of  the  reconstruction  period,  we  see  the  new  consciousness 
of  political  freedom  and  self-government  expressing  itself  in 
efforts  toward  a  system  of  ed^ication  free  from  the  domination 
of  old  traditions,  political  and  ecclesiastical.   'Nfowhere  is 
this  tendency  more  apparent  than  in  tlie  provisions  of  some  of 
the  new  State  Conctitutions. 

Georgia  . 
The  Constitution  of  Georgia  adopted  in  1777,  provides  that 
"Scliools  shall  be  erected  in  oacli  County  and  supported  at 

tlie  general  expense  of  tlie  State,  as  tlie  Legislature  shall 

fl) 
hereafter  point  out."   Tiiis  was  followed  up  by  the  Legisla- 

ti^re.   In  173^,  an  Act  atitiiorizing  the  Governor  to  grant  one 
thousand  acres  o^  vacant  land  for  tiie  e  stablisliment  of  free 
county  schools. 

The  message  of  Governor  Hail  to  tiie  Legislature  in  July 
178.'5,  urgTcng  the  e  stabli  siunent  of  seminaries  of  learning  sug- 
gests a  doubt/as  to  the  originality  of  Governor  Clinton  in 
his  similar  message  of  Jan-^ary  1784.   The  University  of  Geor- 
gia founded  in  1785,  witli  its  general  supervision  over  the 
li-terary  interests  of  the  State,  and  including  witliin  its  or- 

(1)  Pcore's  Charters  T.  :58")   (2)Jones'.  Education  in  Georgia  U.S. 
^ureaii.  of  Ed^-ica  tlon.  Circular  of  Information  JIo,  4.  1388. 
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ganization  alj    thf^   pnbl  ic    Schools    of   the    State,    may   well   have 

(1) 
been    sngf^ested   by    tlie   plan   of   tlie   New   York   University.         The 

same    liberal    spirit    in    relif^ions   matters    is    evident  here. 

Nor  til  (Carolina. 

Tlie    Oon«^,titntion   of  Nortli   Carolina,    adopted   in   177t),    ren- 
ders  all    clerxryrr.er.    incapable    of   sitting;    in  any    branch   of   the 
State    Legislat-'tre,    and    forbids   any    established   chnrch..         It 
provides    "Tliat   a    scliool    or    sch.ools    shall    be    established   by    the 
T.egislatiire    for    the    oonveriont    instruction    of   yontli,    with   snch 
salaries   to    the  masters,    paid  by   the   public,    as  may   enable 
•^hera   to    instruct   at    low   prices;    and  all   useful    learning   shall 
be    duly    encouraged   or   promoted    in    one    or   more    Universities." 

In   178P,    tlie   University    of  Nortli.   Carolina   was   established. 
Its    tnisteos   are   appointees   of  tlie   government.       In   its   incor- 
poration   tlie    duty    of   tlio    State    to    provide    for    the    education 
o^   the    youn<^    is    recognized,      >''o''th   Carolina   had  made   many   at- 
tempts   to   cstablisli   semi-public    schools   before    the    Revolu- 
tion. 

■Pennsylvania , 

f4) 
The   Pennsylvania    Constitution   of   177*3,         adopted  a    few 

months    earlier    tlian    that    of  North   Carolina,    contains,   verbat- 

(1)      Jones.    Education   in  Georgia,    pp.    40-4;5.       (ki)      Poore's 
Charter,    IT.    1413    -   4,       (;5)      Smith.       The  History    of  Education 
in  Nortli  Carolina.      Bureaii   of  Education.      Circi'ilar  of   Informa- 
tion.      No.    'A.    18S8.       f-^)      Poore's    Charters    II.       1547. 
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im,  thn  same  provision  in  regard  to  tlie  ostabll  slunent  of 
scliools  and  univorsitios  oxcept  that  a  more  direct  political 
idea  is  seen  in  the  fact  tliat  these  schools  are  to  be  "in  each 
coimty.  " 

Pennsylvania  from  the  beginning;  iias  recognized  to  some 
extent  the  state  idea  in  ed^'ication.   This  idea  is  contained  in 
Ponn's   dliarter.    Penn  himself  displayed  some  activity  in 
tills  direction,  and  }il  s  Grammar  School  fcinded  in  1689  was  a 
quasi-public  institution,   Benjamin  Franklin  in  1749  propoun- 
ded a  scJieme  fc  an  academy,  with  a  system  of  Elementary 
schools.   This  led  to  tlie  establishment  a  few  years  later,  of 
an  Academy,  ■vliich.  soon  bacarne  a  College,  and  grew  eventually 

into  th.e  University  of  Pennsylvania.   Tiiis  Institution  was 

fl) 
bounded  in  1779,  in  tlio  very  midst  of  the  War,    After  the 

War  the  State  activity  in  edTication  vastly  increased, 
Massachusetts. 
Massaclmsetts  began  in  revolt  against  the  domination  of 
the  Ohurcli.   T}ie  Plymouth  Colony  brought  ideas  of  Public 
schools  from  Holland.   The  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  practically  a  public  board  of  Control.   In  fact  it 
liad  some  resemblance  to  tlie  first  Board  of  Regents  in  New 
York,  except  that  it  liad  control  only  over  the  single  founda- 
tion, -Yhereas  tlie  New  York  idea  contemplated  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  educational  institutions  tliroughout  the  entire  State. 

(1)  Blackmar.  The  History  of  Federal  and  State  Aid  to  Higher 
Kd-'-'catio-:.  Bureau,  of  Ed  ucatlon.  Circular  of  Infonnation  TTo. 
1.  1890- 
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Tiie  Ed^.ica  tior^al   revoliitior.   in  Massachusetts  may   be    said   to 
have   bes'im  with   the   very   founding   of  tiic   colonies. 
Vir.'Tinia. 

The    most    notable    of  all    tliese   plans    for   an   ed\3cational 
revolution  'va  s   that   of   Thomas   Jofferson.      ^n   1776,    as   ho    tells 
in  lii  s  yii3tobiofT;raphy,    he   conceived  the    idea    that   tlio  whole 
code    of  Vir;^inia    "miist   be    reviewed,    adapted   to   our   republican 
form    of   p;overnrr!ent.  " 

He   proposed   a   bill    to    revise    tlie    laws   and  was   appointed 
o>^   a    conmittec  wltli   four   otliers,    char^^ed  witl'i  this    duty.       In 
1779    they   pT'esented   their   plan    to    the    frenoral   /Assembly,       Pour 
bills    especially  were   regarded  by   Jefferson    "as    formin.f'^  a    sys- 
tem by  wJiich  every    fibre  would  be    eradicated   of  ancient   or 
Putiire   aristocracy;    and  a    foundation   laid    for  a    /government 
truly   republican."      Those    four   bills  were;-    for    the   repeal   of 
-^he    laws    of   entail;     fo'*   the    abolition   of   primogeniture;    for 
establishing^    relin;iou.s    freedom.;    and    '"or   a   general    system   of 
education.       T}iic.    last   meas^ire   was   the    work    of  Jefferson    him- 
self.     His    "systematical   pla'^   o^   'general    education"    is    de- 
scribed  by   him.  as    being   proposed    in    three    bills-    "I.    Elemen- 
tary   Schools    for   all    children  generally,    rich   and  poor. 
2.       Colleges    for    a   middle    degree    of    instruction,    calculated 
f^or    tlie    common   purposes    of   life,    and   such  as   would   be    desira- 
ble   for   all   wlio   were    in   easy    circiimstances,    and   '6.    an   ultimate 
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p;rade  for  teacliinf^  the  sciences  f^enerally,  and  in  tlielr  high- 
est de^^ree."   '''liere  ^vas  to  be  a  siJbdivision  of  the  State  into 
"Tlimdreds  or  ^Vards"  in  oac]\  of  which  should  be  an  elementary 
school.   He  provided  also  for  anoth.er  si-TEdivision  into  twenty- 
^otir  districts,  with  a  Oollef^o  in  eacli.   William  anl  Mary  Col- 
legs  wa'=!  to  be  enlarr^cd  in  its  scope,  an  ■  made  into  a  Univer- 
sity. 

^^"~-  The  Scl'iools  were  to  be  supported  by  Tax. 
■Popular  opposition  to  'Villian  and  Mary  College,  which  was 
a  Clnrch  of  Eni^land  institution,  defeated  Jefferson's  whole 
plan,  and  thus  delayed  the  educational  progress  of  tlie  State 
several  generations.   But  the  plan  stands  as  one  of  tlie  great- 
est ideas  of  this  philosophical  statesman.   It  bears  compar- 
ison with  the  plans  of  Turgot  and  h.is  predecessors,  with  those 
of  Mirabeau,  Talleyrand,  Condorcet  and  Fapoleon,  and  with  the 

great  system  of  New  York  whicli  Jefferson  himself  pointed  to 

fl) 
in  18:^n  as  putting  to  shame  his  tardy  State.    Jefferson,  like 

wise,  dreamed,  as  did  'Vasiiington ,  of  a  national  University, 

which  siiould  stand  for  the  united  people,  and  represent  the 

national  life. 

fl)   /^n  exliaastive  account  of  Jefferson's  activity  in  the  de- 
velopment of  State  Education  is  given  by  Dr.  H.B.Adams  in  two 
of  the  monograplis  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  -"The 
College  of  William  and  Mary."  Circular  Fo.  1.  1887  and  "Tliomas 
Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia"  Circular  No.  1.  1888- 
A  collection  o^  dociiments  relating  to  Public  education  in  Vir- 
ginia was  published  at  Richmond  in  1817-  Tliis  book  contains 
Jefferson's  first  bill  of  177^S  ""'hich  provided  for  Elementary 

f  over  ) 
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Political  Revolntio'n  and  Ed^-'cational  Revolution. 
Tt  is  si^nificp-nt  that  tho  same  man  who  strove  to  dises- 
tabllsli  tlie  :^nr:lisii  ClrTch  in  Vir/^inia,  proposed  also  this 
^reat  plan  for  public  oducation.   T}iere  is  a  real  Gonnection 
bef^een  these  facts.   Enou^^li  lias  been  said  to  sliow  how  general 
nmonf  tlio  colonies  was  the  new  idea  of  State  Education  accom- 
panyin.";  the  political  revolution.   In  the  colonies,  as  in  Eu- 
•^ope,  education  "nad  been  rep;arded  as  the  peculiar  care  of  the 
Church.   Tt  was  the  concern  of  the  State  only  as  tlie  Church 
was  allied  to  the  State.   ^'othinf^  sliovs  mono  clearly  tlian  the 
early  educational  enterprises,  how  the  whole  spring  and  scope 
of  education  wore  relir^loris,  ecclesiastical.   Tt  was  such  mo- 
tives as  the  "Trainin.ff  np  o^   the  youth  in.  piety  and  virtue," 
the  providinn;  of  a  "Seminary  of  Ministers  of  the  Crospel,"  tlie  - 
"Educatin'T  of  infidel  children  in  the  traie  knowledge  of  God," 
wliicli  led  tlio  colonists  generally  to  establish  schools.   Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  olfrliteenth  Century  few  and  feeble  were 
tlie  steps  taken  in  America  toward  that  fair  old  Platonic  ideal 
of"  an  education  by  the  State  and  for  tlio  State.   It  was  tlie 
revival  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  last  Century  of  the  Greek 
State-idea  as  against  the  Romish  Chnrch-idea  which  has  led  to 

the  educational  systems  o^"  our  day.   Against  the  idea  of  au- 

Schools  and  colleges  or  Grammar  schools.   It  also  lias  a  letter 
from  Jefferson  to  Peter  Carr,  written  in  1814,  detailing  a 
similar  plan.   Tlie  volume  has  various  other  imnortant  docu- 
ments relating  to  this  subject. 
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tliority  is  oi9POf!ed  tho  idea  of  liberty.   Bnt  the  Americans  did 
•►TOt  discover*  or  invent  liberty.   '"'fliile  in  the  Essay  of  John 
TiOcke  on  Education,  lie  does  not  advocate  State  activity,  yet 
tliore  is  latent  in  the  sensational  psychology  wliich  he  repre- 
sents, tlie  spirit  of"   freedom  of  thoi5'';ht  and  hence  tiie  spirit 
of  war  ap;ainst  ecclesiastical  control.  fi    chnrch  may  perhaps 
dictate  a  man's  intuitions;  bnt  no  church  can  dictate  the  im- 
pressions which  things  make  npon  sense.   Revolt  against  eccle- 
sia^ticism  would  naturally  lead  in  ediicational  matters  to  a 
substitution  of  the  State  '^or  the  church. 

There  is  another  reason  wliy  "pon  acqiiiring  independence, 
the  American  States  founded  piJblic  schools. 

Colonial  p;overn.mentj-  founded  on.  charters  were  in  the  na- 
ture of  corr.oration.s.   Some  of  tliese  charters  provide  for  the 
establisliment  o  ^^  schools  and  churches.   With  the  growth  of  Co- 
lonial independence,  witli  t}ie  transition  from  the  conscious- 
ness  o*^  a  nolitical  sovereignty,  the  idea  of  State  education 
wo\:ild  be  a  natural  one, 

'''he  cpie  o*^  education,  wliich  had  been  a  duty  imposed  upon 
the  corporation,  by  the  royal  cliarter,  became  with  tlie  growth 
of  self-government  a  right  no  less  tlian  a  duty  in  the 
state.   T]iis  explains  the  appearance  in  some  of  tlie  colonies 
o*^  institutions  partly  supported  and  partly  controlled  by  the 
Colony.   'Vith  complete  independence  vrould  come  the  thought  of 
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complete  state  edncatior.  f^>-d   liere  again  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  tribute  to  John  I.ocke.   The  Enf^lish  phiilosophy  of  politi- 
cal freedom,  so  'veil  represented  in  him,  had  taken  deep  root 
i-n  all  tlie  colonies.   His  second  essay  on  government,  in  which 
he  defendaxiie  revolntion  of  l'>88,  contains  muc]:i  of  tlie  very 
lanrniaf^e  of  t}ie  Declaration,  of  Independence,  and  of  otlier  po- 
litical '.vritin,':^s  in  the  colonies,  assertive  of  tneir  civil  and 
relip-ioias  rir^lits.   T,ocke  indeed  v/ent  further  th.an  tliey.   His 
attempted  defence  of  private  property  as  resting;  on  the  rights 
of  labor  is  tlie  very  basis  of  the  socialistic  philosophy  of 
this  Century.  ■ 

The  Edv-cational  Revolution  in  Europe, 
^ut  the  direct  influence  upon  the  colonists  of  the  phi- 
losopliy  of  Tocke  cannot  account  for  the  whole  revolt,  for  its 
depth  and  its  intensity  and  especially  for  the  idealistic  ele- 
ment; the  dream  of  empire,  the  symmetry  of  plan,  the  central- 
izing tendency.   T}ie  educational  development  in  T-ew  York  and 
generally  throughout  the  States  has  been  toward  central!  iia- 
tion,  not  federation  as  a  principle  of  union.   If  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  continental  Europe  during  this  period  we  sliall  see 
that  the  educational  revolution  vms  not  merely  American;  but 
international.   Frederick  the  Great  was  planning  a  systematic 
and  centralized  organization  of  education  for  the  Prussian 
State  which  he  had  been  laboriously  building  up  during  liis 
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lonp;   Tei'^ri    fr^om   1740    to    178t3.      Even   Catherine   of   Riissia   was 
de|ri«3lnp;   a   new  University    for   lier   realm.       In   Aiistria,    Maria 
Theresa   liad  well-nif^h   wrested   the    scliools    from   the    control    of 
the    chnrch,    and  had   expelled   the   Jesuits.       She    began   the    re- 
forms which  her   son   Josepli    Ilwrovight    otut    dnrin.n;   that   very    de- 
cade which   saw   the    establ is>i"iert   of   the   University   of   the 
State    of  New   York.       Tliis    idealistic   and   revol^Jtionary    r\aler 
established   between   IVS"^   and    1790   an    ideal    organization    of   ed- 
ucation   -   a    p;radation   of   State    institiitions    rising    from   ele- 
me^^tary    schools    in    t>ie    smallest    districts,    through  Q^/^^^^i<-4^u^ 
and   lyceTims    to' the   University.       There   were,    besides,    normal 
and    industrial    schools,    and   a    tliorough    system  of   State    inspec- 
tion. 

"Prance,    the   Urirsery    of   the   Educational   Revolution. 

It    is   not,    however,    to   ^rtissia    or    to   Austria    that   we   must 
look    for    the    inspiration   of   the   new    educational    ideas,    but    to 
■'i'rance,    to    idealistic    'France,    to    the   France   of   the   ]<MGyclo- 
paedia   and    th.e   Revolution.       ''Tie    three   essential    ideas    in   nine- 
teenth  century   education  are    -freedom  of   thought,    state   con- 
trol  and  a   centralized    f"orm  of  organization.      It    is   Atliens   and 
Sparta   and  Rome   brouglit   back.       It    is    to    th.e    French   philosophers 
of   tlie   last   centxiry   tliat    ve   owe   this   (ireek   revival,    and   it    is 

fl)      Sclimid.      Fncyclopaedio   des  F,r ziehungswe sells .      Articles 
"''aria    Theresa",    "Joseph    IT".       "Oesterreich.  " 
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to    Frencli  admiristration    that   we    owe    tlio    revival    of   tlie    inpe- 
rlal    ori^ar ization    of   old   ^ome.       Tt   was   the   methods    of   French 
absolvitism  •'Yhich   taitf^ht    the    early   Prussian    rulers    tlie   philos- 
ophy   of    central  izatior.,    and   perhaps    tlie   hif^hest   justification 
of   Frederick's    title   of    "Great"   was  }iis    capacity    to   appropri- 
ate  and   assiPTilate   French    ideas   and   French    culture.       Stein   was 
a    disciple    of   '^urgot.       Joseph   of  Austria   was   an   ardent    follow- 
er  of    the   Frnncli  Fncyclopaedists .      His   adviser    in   educational 
•natters,    'lottfried   von   Swieten,    by   whose   aid  liis    reforms   were 
planned,    was    steeped    in    the   new  Froncli   philosophy.       Catherine 
of  Russia   applied   to   Tilderot,    tiie   creator   of   the  Encyclopae- 
dia,    for   a   plan    for  her   proposed  Ij>iiversity .       Tliis   plan,    writ- 
ten   in   1774,    contains    in   outline   the    featiires   of   tiie   reformed 

n.) 

education. 

T}ie  medieval  University  of  ^aris  was  tlie  model  and  parent 
of  tlie  ciiief  universities  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain.   From 
the  begininng  this  University  was  undemocratic,  with  a  tenden- 
cy to  Centralization.   l\it  this  spirit  of  centralization  .f^rew 
more  rapidly  in  Paris  than,  in  Germany,  England  or  Scotland, 
The  Edict  of  Blois  in  1579  proposed  an  organization  into  one 
system  of  all  the  universities  of  France  -  an  idea  which  be- 
came realized  in  >%poleon's  University  of  France  of  1808.. 

fl)   Piderot.  r.ewres   Completes  (Tourneaux,  1876  -  7)   Tomes 
II  and  III.   fH)   Mullinger.   Encyclopaedia  Brittanica.   "Uni- 
versity. " 
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In   Tln.r^land,    cw.    the    contrary,    tlie    collopjes    f^rew   to    t^overn    the 

fl) 
University.         'before    the    colonization    of  America    the    f^overn- 

ment   of  the  !?np;lish  University   \vas   lar/^ely    decentralized.       "^ut 
■PrancG    strove    to   apply    to   ediication  as    to   all    the   social   or- 
f^an.ization    the    imperial    idea    of  Rom.e.       It    is,    however,    in    tlie 
secularization    of   learning;  and   the    revival    of   State    education 
that    Prance   has   achieved   the  most    sif^nal    trii.impii.       In   176ki, 
the   Jesuits,    who  had  previously    controlled  education  were   ex- 
pelled. 

■^rom   this   time  until   Napoleon   established  liis   new  Uni- 
versity  in   1808    it  was  a   period  oP    ferment  and  revolution   in 
Edvtcational  matters.      '^he   educational    revoltition   in   France 
precoedod   the   political   revolution. 

La    Ohalotais   was    one   o^   the    chieOTU'O'^oters  of   the    expul- 
sion  of    the   Jesuits.       The    following;   year  he   addressed    to    the 
^arliamont   a    memorial    entitled    "Fssay   on   National   Education 
or  a   Plan   o^   Study    for   YoTith.  "      It   was    translated   into    Dutch, 
RTissian   and   German,    and   grained  a   wide   popularity.       The    system 
he   urged  was   one    of   thoroup;h,    all-round   trainin?^    for   practical 
ends.       The    State    ou^ht    to    c^ive    to    eacli   person    that    ed^ication 
whicli  Avas   best    suited   to   iiim.      ?len  would    tlien    bo    trained   to 
become   able    servants    of   the    State.       "The    children    of   tlie    State 
oun;ht    to    be    taur;ht    by    tiie   State."      A    civil    education    should 

fl)      Sir  "/illiam  Hamilton.      Essays.       "University   and   Collcf^esl' 
Printed    in   part    in    Barnard's   Journal    of  Education.      XXII. P. 409. 
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be    sTibstitnted    for    the    ecclosiastlcal    edncation    they  liad  abol- 

(1) 
ished.      lie   rcoos   back    to    Greece   and  Rone    for  his    ideas. 

Rolland   d'Trcevillc   was   president    of    the    Parliament   which 
expelled    t}:e   Jesuits.      He   'vas   a    persistent    enemy    of   the   order 
and   earnest    in   hi-^;    efforts    to    bnild  nn   a   new  Fational    System. 
Uis    report    to    tlie   Parliament    of   Paris    in   1768    contains   a   mem- 
orable  plan    *^or   a   national    system   of   edncation.      Kis    f^reat 
idea   was    to   h.ave    the    teachinj^  bodies,    the    colleges,    subject 
to    the   visitation   and   control,    not    of    tiie   bisiiops   and   clergy 
as   lieretofore,    b^Jt    o^  a    "Riirean   of   Correspondence"-   whicli  was 
to  be   a   branch   of   the   Seci^lar  p;overnment.      Tlie   idea   was  pre- 
cisely   that  wiiich    fonnd  practical    f'orm    in    the   organization   of 
the   University   of  the    State   of  New   York.      Both   these  men   were 
followers   of   Ponsseau,    who    exalted  nature   as    the    great    teacher. 
"Natural    liberty",     "natural 'riglits"    were    the   v/atchwords    of   tlie 
party.       niderot   and    the   Fncyclopaedists ,    generally,    were    of 
the    same    sch.ool    of    tlioright.       Tt   was   a    great   revolt    of   tlie   hu- 
man  mind  against    tlie   principle    o  *"  arbitrary   authority   -   a   re- 
volt   tlie.t    extended    to    every    department   of  man's   activity.       The 
natural    s(;iences,    positive   knowledge,    wore    exalted  as   against 
scholastic    dogmatism.       Tt   was    the    tlieory    of   freedom  and   equal- 
ity   in    the    State,    of   religious    tolerance,    of    sense   as    tb.e 
sor.rce    of   knowledge.      Again   we    ttirn    to   Locke   as    tlie    source    of 

'!)  Tlie  writer  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  see  this 
work,  nor  the  Report  of  Rolland  to  be  next  mentioned.  He  has 
relied  on   luisson's   'lictionaire    de   "edagog''",  o^  o'ttCtA.  a.cxun.^-^^zs'. 
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this  movement*   Tt  was  T.ocke  "/lio  inspired  RoT:ssea\i.   ^nt 
■^rance  vms  more  priest-ridden  than  T^n^^land  and  carried  tlie 
doctrines  to  a  feverish  elimination.   Conspiciious  amid  tlie 
crowd  of  writers  who  tried  to  brinp;  order,  out  of  t}ie  chaos  in- 
to which  education  in  ^rance  liad  been  thrown  stands  Tiirgot, 
the  p;reat  Minister  of  State,  who  while  true  to  tlie  new  ideas 
yet Htried  to  revolutionize  without  destruction,   Tt  is  inter- 
estini^  to  contrast  t}ie  educational  tlieories  of  Adam  Smitli  and 
'''ur^Tot,  personal  friends,  ami  alike  in  much  of  their  economic 
theory,   SmitJi  in  1776  published  iiis  "Wealth  of  ^'ations",  in 
whicli  he  advocates  private  enterprise  as  the  one  principle  of 
education, except  that  he  would  have  governmental  activity  to 

■^ome  extent  in  the  primary  Hcliools.   In  1775,  Tu.rgot  addressed 

fl) 
to  the  King  a  "Memorial  on  the  uovernment  of  Nations".    In 

this  work  Turgot  sought  to  show  a  way  of  rescue  from  the  dis- 
asters that  were  tlireatening  the  nation.   lie  finds  tlie  cause 
of  the  evil  in  the  lack  of  order  and  of  union  in  the  social 
organization.   The  feeling  of  a  corToon  interest  must  be  made 
evident.   "Individuals  must  be  attached  to  tlieir  families, 
families  to  tlieir  villages  or  cities,  tlie  cities  or  villages 
to  their  arrondissements,  th.e  arrohdissemorts  to  the  provinces 
and  the  provinces  to  the  State. "   The  means  which  he  proposes 
to  bring  about  this  social  harmony  is  a  national  system  of  ed- 

fl)   "Memolre  au  Roi,  sur  les  Municipalltes,  svir  la  hierarchic 
qu'on  pourrait  elA.ablir   entre  elles,  et  sur  les  serr'iees  que 
le  ,'^o"v'^'"»^°'>i"'^+  e^  ■no"'' '-fit  +ir«=.r'."  neuvres  de  Turgot.   Paris, 
1844.   Tome  TT.  p.  502. 
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location.   'Thero  shonld  be  a  "Courfcil  of  National  Instruction" 
wliich  shoiild  }iave  control  ever  all  the  "A  cadernes ,  the   Univer- 
sities, tlie  Oolle/res  and  the  Primary  Scliools.    Tt  is  a  plan 
as  socialistic  in  its  ciiaracter  as  that  of  Adam  Smitli  is  indi- 
vidualistic.  Tiiese  two  men  represent  well  tlie  national  dif- 
ferences in  educational  tlieory  at  tliat  tine.   We  cannot  iiere 
pursue  this  subject  further.   '^Tien  the  Revolution  came,  the 
question  of  education  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
lep;islative  bodies.   Mirabeau,  Talleyrand  and  OorQc?A-(W- 
and  others  presented  reports  and  plans  upon  the  subject  of  a 
national  education.   Ever  since  1762  T?rance  had  been  flooded 
with  writinp^s  upon  the  orf^anization  of  Education.   The  attempt 
by  the  civil  auth.ority  to  manage  the  scliools  failed  for  want 
of  competent  instructors,  and  the  clergy  partially  refrained 
control . 

In  the  drastic  demolition  o^   the  Revolution,  the  old  Tini- 
verslty  and  existinf^  schools  were  swept  away.   Tliere  was  chaos 
until  t}ie  adi-qinistrative  geniiis  of  Fapoleon  created  the  Uni- 
versity cf  France,  the  resTirrection  of  the  old  imperial  meth- 
nds;  WOP  0  symmetrical  and  scientific.   The  plans^  riniltitudinous 
as  th.ey  were  from  1762  to  18^8  were  substantially  of  one    type, 
an  imperial  or/ranization,  a  graded  system  of  instruction,  pri- 
mary scliools  in  every  co-^imune  for  all  children,  lyceums  in  the 
larger  divisions,  colleges  in  tlie  departments,  a  great  Univer- 
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slty  at  ^aris  -  a  liierarchy  of  secular  teachers  to  replace  the 
hierarchy  of  the  teaching  orders.   'Hie  State  was  to  ho  "all  in 
all  of  the  System.   Education  wa^  to  be  universal,  compulsory 
and  gratuitous.   Tliis  educational  despotism  was  taught  witli 
fervor  by  the  revolutionists. 

Fothing  is  more  striking  in  this  great  mass  of  writings 
than  tlie  revival  of  (jreek  ideas  of  education.   The  edtication 
is  to  be  con-iplete;  pliysical,  mental  and  in  tlie  political  vir- 
tues.  It  is  an  education  for  th.e  State,   In  tiie  reaction 
against  clericalism  the  State  is  ontiironed.   Society  takes  tlie 
place  o^  the  church;  Nature  the  place  of  God.   It  is  Greek— 
through  and  tliroxigh.   Rot:isseau  and  others  consciffl^aiously  fol- 
low ■'^lato.   In  one  plan  it  is  oven,  proposed  to  revive  the 
Spartan  training.   We  have  seen  how  Franklin  and  William  Liv- 
ingston and  Jefferson  had  planned  in  the  same  way.   It  was  a 
period  of  general  emancipation,   ''•''o  doubt  it  w?s  partly  spon- 
taneoi7s  in  Germany,  in  Austria  and  in  America  as  well  as  in 
^rance.   But  new  ideas  fly  far  and  fast.   Tlioy  do  not  respect 
national  boundaries.   Tlie  educational  revolution  of  the  last 
Century  was  but  a  part  of  the  same  awakening  to  new  life  which 
foTind  expression  in  political  revolution  and  in  tlie  growth  of 
science.   It  was  the  da\ming  of  the  now  Age,  the  second  and 
the  greater  Renaissance,  the  return  of  the  nineteenth  Century 
to  Classic  Greece.   And  while  the  spirit  was  at  work  elsewher? 
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it  was  in  the.  "Prance  of  the  latter  half  of  tlie  ei^'jlitoenth.  cen- 
tury that  we    find  the  real  nursery  of  tiie  no'V  ed\3cat  ion.al 
ideas  and  systems.   T'lionoe  tliey  were  transplanted  into  Prussia 
and  AiT^tria,  and  in  our  own  r^eneration  into  Enfrland.   If  Italy 
was  tlio  home  o  f"  tlie  earlier  Kevival  of  Learning;;;  tliis  later 
stream  o*'  Humanism  fl owe)  from  France. 

Tn  Italy  whe»fc£.  tlie  Renaissance  bef^an.tlie  orf;^anization  of 
universities  was  democratic  and  tl'ie  learnin.i^  was  secular.   The 
UnivOfsity  of  Paris,  centralized  in  its  A'^overnment  and  the- 
olocical  in  its  teacliing  became  conservative  and  obstructive 
to  propjress.   And  in  the  ei.n-hteenth  century  it  was  a  democrat- 
ic and  secular  impulse  wliich  wroiaf^ht  tlie  later  Renaissance  in 
"France.   B\it  this  new  movement  was  a  revolt  not  aj^ainst  organ- 
ization but  against  the  controlling  forces.   The  French,  repub- 
lican dreamers  constructed  systems  of  centralized  education. 
The  nineteentii  century  tlius  learn ^  from  France  a  now  doctrine 
i-n  governrrinnt  -  an  imperial  organization,  energized  by  popular 
froedom;  a  centralized  administration,  exercised  by  the  people 
themselves;  an  im.perial  democracy;  a  democratic  socialism. 
University  and  State  alike  are  learning  this  doctrine.   An  or- 
n-anization  truly  democratic  is  anarchy.   An  imperial  organiza- 
tion, with  the  imperium  in  the  hands  of  the  people  makes  dem- 
ocracy  a  reality. 

fl)   Some  of  the  Western  States  are  carrying  this  doctrine 
f^irther  than  New  York,  and  the  Regents  of  tlie  University  are 
elected  dli'ectly  by  the  people. 
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Tt    is    popular    in    onr   day    to   attribute    tlio   rew   education 
to   Prussia,'    since, in    onr   day,T^rnssia    lias   Imrniliated   France. 
^nt   -o-TM^.rAa    did   not    Gf?tablish  lier   State    system   till    1794,    af- 
ter   the    "^rencli  plans   had   been    spread   throiv^hont   Europe    and 
America   and   after    state    systems   of   education   liad   been  actvially 
established    in.  America.       There    is    scarcely   a    featiire    in    the 
ediication.al    reforms    of   this    Century   which  was   not   planned  and 
proposed    in   'Revolutionary    y'^rance.      We    frankly   admit,    t}iat    Ger- 
many,   with   that   rude   and   dof^f^ed  obtiiseness,    whicli   is   redeemed 
only   by  her  mai^nificent   stren.:^th^  }ias   built  and   consolidated 
her    systems   upon    such    firm    foundations    that    tliey   are   now  mod- 
els  for   the  world,      BT:it    it    is   France,    whose    ideas   are  liere 
wrouxriit    into   German   life.      This   second   Greece   has   led  lier 
captors    captive,    like    tlie    first.       The    German   limpire,    like   a 
second  Rome,  has   despoiled  }ier    intellectiial   benefactor.      Upon 
cultured  Prance  has   been   laid   th.e   vicarious  punisliment    for   the 
barbaric    dulness   of  Teutonic   Europe,      Tt    is    the   Prench^which 
i^    art,    ir'    the    scientific    spirit,     in   political   pliilosophy,    in 
profl;re3sive   thought,    has   saved  European   civili2:ation   to   the 
world. 

Tlie    debt   of  New   York    to    Prance. 
The    two   great   Americans  most    conspicuously    in    sympathy 
witli  tlie   French  philosophy   of  their   day,    Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
son   both   liad   planned    systems   of   education    quite   after    the 
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'^rencl:   pattern.       Tho    constitution    of  Few   York^prornulgatod    in 


with  which    it    forbiris    to   priests   and    clerf^y      civil   and   w 

office    and   declares    for    freedom  of   t    ovir;ht    in   relif^ious 


matters,    sliows    tlie   mixt^ire    of   French   Jacobinism   in    tlie    thought 
of  the   new   State.      '^}\o.    '"irst   rep;ents    turn    instinctively    to 
^rarce    for   aid.       Prencii    sympathy   and  Frencii  alliance    brout^ht 
to   yimerica   more    than   soldiers   and  money.      Against   absolu.ti  stik 


C-->wi[iitoniaf>Jr  '^"'rance,    spread: 


-TinpitoniaaTr  '^"'rance,    spreading    from   Canada,    the    colonies    fought 
side   by    side  witii  England   in   the   Seven  Years  War.      But   tlie   de- 
feat   o^  absolutist,      Jesuitical    Prance    by    external    foes,    was 
folloived  by    tho    defeat   of   the   absolutist,    Jesuitical    element 
witliin    '•^''rance    by   the    rising    spirit    of   democracy.      And   this 
spii-it    the   new  World   sliared  with   France.       It  was    the    gift   of 
the   English   Revolution   of   1688    to    tliem   both.      And    from   the    • 
close   of   tlie   Seven  Years  "far   there   was  a   growing    intercliange 
of   thourr}it   and    fraternal    Reeling   between   France   and  America, 
'-^''rom   the    similarity   between    the    "French   plans    for   national    ed- 
iication   and    the   plans   and    systems    of   tlie    States   after   our   re- 
bellion   against   England,    thf^re    can   be   no   doubt    that    tiie    French 
schemes   }iad   been    studied    i'"   America.       t}ig   war   had  brougiit    into 
close    contact    the    loading  men   of   every    State.       Tliore   was.  quick 
excliange    of   ideas   upon    cjuestions   of  public   policy.         Franklin 
and   Cadwallader    Oolden,    the   Colonial    Governor    of  New   York,    cor 
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responded  xtvon   ediicational   natters.      ,Iohr   Jay    retiirned    from 
^arls    to   ^'ew   York    in   the    sitmmer   of   1784.      Me  and    •i'ranklln  had 
been   close    companions   at    ^^assy.       Jay   v/rote    from   Paris    that   he 
thon/'ht   his    coiintrymen  had   too   }iifT;h  an   estimate    of    institu- 
tion."?   in   ^rance,    and  advised   tlie    education   of  American   youth 
in   America.       After  his   return   he    tooK   a    conspicuous   part    in 
the    re-organization   o^   t}ie   University,    and   eventually   went 
over    to    tlic   more   democratic   party    in    that    strup;r;le.       The   new 
uviivorsity   whs  undeniably   broader,    more    dominated   by    the   nov/ 
spirit,    mo^o    truly   a    state    institution    tlian  had   been    the   Uni- 
versity   of  1784.      In    the   Constitutional   Convention  of  1787 
plans    for  a   national    University   were   mooted.       These    facts   are 
biit    instances    of   tliose   phenomena    occurrinn;   at    t]ie    s-r-me    time 
bot}i   in    ■n'rance   and   America,    wliich   by    tlioir   evident    similarity 
create    tlie    stronf^est   presumption    of  a    reciprocal    influence    of 
the    two   countries  upon    each   other    in    the   prof^ress    of   ediicatiop. 
al    reform.      And   the   weip;}it    of  evidence    c^oes    to    show   that    be- 
fore   the    formation    of   our  national    government    in    1789,    the 
sonrce    of    tiie   new   ideas   were   Prench   rather    th.an   American, 
wliile   after    the   outbreak    of"   tlie    '^'rencli   devolution    in    1789    the 
current    runs    fr-om  America    to    France.       3ut    that   New   York    is 
r^reatly    ondebted   to    "^ranoe    ^or    the    idealistic    olofflOnt    in   her 
■University,    tliere    is    one   point    of   evidence   wliich    comes  near    to 
definite    nroof.      T'he   Chevalier   Quesnay    do    -^eaurepaire ,    a   grand 
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son    of   t>io    f^reat    "f^'roncli   Gconor.lst    Qiiosray,    after   a    year   of   ser 
vice    In    the   American   Army,    left    tlie   army    in.   1778   on   account 
of    ill-nealtli   and   took   np    tlio    occnpation    of   teaching.      He    be- 
came  acqi-iainted  witii    tiio    chief  men    in   America.      He    was   a    true 
■frenchman,     filled  'vith    the    larsre    revolutionary    ideals    of   that 
ap;e,    and    conceive;!   a    plan    ''or  a    rrreat   Acatiemy   at   Richmond 
which    slioold   overstep    the   national   boundaries   and  make    science 
and   learninp;    inter-national.      Dr.    Adams,     in   his   monograph   on 
Thomas   Jefferson   and   the   University    o '^^  Virr^inia,    lias   describ- 
ed  this   project    so   vividly   and   so    fully    tliat    it    is  not   neces- 
sary  here    to   enlar^ie   upon    it.       It   was    called    "The   Academy    of 
Science   and  T,etters    of   the   United   States    of  America",    and  was 
to   be   at   Richmond.       Th.e    "Academy"    consisted   of    the   President, 
six    co''''ncillors,    a    treasurer,    secretary,    an'i  assistant    secre- 
tary,   a    vice-president,    ardent    "^or   T^nropean    share-holders,    tlio 
professor'':,    teach.ers   and   chiief  artists,    twenty-five    resident- 
associates  and  seventy-five    foreign  associates.      The   Academy 
at   Riciimond  was    to    foiJnd    similar  Academies   at    Baltimore,    Pliil- 
adolphia   and  ^'ew   York,    tlie  members    of   these   academies    to    be 
members    likewise    of   the   academy   at    Richmond.       The   'President, 
officers   and   councillors    foT'med   tlie    "Council    of  Administra- 
tion"   wliich  liad   charge    of    tlie   actual   working   o  ^^    tlie    soliools. 
A    "Cornvnittee   of   Oorrespondanco"    was    f'ormed  at   Paris,    wliich  v/as 
charged   witli   the    inter-national    work    o  "^    the   Academy,    sucii   as 
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corre^por.danoo   with   foreip;ri    societies.       The    corner   store    of 
the   /cademy   iwildin---;   was    laid  at   Richmond  Juno   24,    1786.      Pre- 
viously   to    this    the    founder  had  visited  nearly    every   part   of 
the    CoTiptry    erdeavorinp;    to    inte^-est    tlie   most   prominent  men   of 
tlie    di'^f'^rent    states    in   ]iis    scheme.,    f^    letter   written   by   Mrs. 
^ache,    t>ie    daut^hter   of"  T?ranklin,    to   lier    father,    tlien    in   Paris, 
shows    the    spirit    in   which   the   project   was    regarded.       Tlie    let- 
ter   is   dated   at   Philadelphia    "February   27,    178:5.      Mrs.    Bache 
says    "'Vitli    this    letter    you   will    receive   a   project    for   a    french 
/^cademy   wliich    is    ."toir.";   to    be    erected  here.       '''he    plan    is   a   very 
extensive    one   and  will    oe   a    r;reat   honor   botl:    to    its   projector 
and    to   America.       If   it    can    be    carried    out,    it   will   not    inter- 
fere   i^    t}ie   least   with   the   work    of    the    collof^es,     but   will    be 
desl'^ned   to    complete    tlie   e  lucatio-^   o^   youn-^  men  after   they 

have    left    tlie    collep;e".       She   urj^es   "^r.    ^ranklin    to    secure   pe- 

(1) 
cuniary   aid,     if  possible,     Tor    "money   alone    is   wartir.i-r". 

■^etween    this   date   and   thn    ^oundinp;   of   the   Academy    in    178o 

Quesnay   visited  >Tew   Vork.      ''f}iet}ier  liis   visit   occurred   Ijefore 

or   a^ter    tiie   University   acts    of   1784    cannot    be    determined. 

The   probability    is,    that    it   was   after    that    date,    so    sliort   was 

tlie    time   between    the    evacuation   of  Few   York   by    the    ^ritisii  and 

this    leprislation. 


fl)      Memoire,    Statuts    et  T'rospecttis ,    concernant  T/Academie   des 
Sciences    et   leaiax   Arts   des  T^tats-I'nis    de   T'Ameriijue,    etablie 
a   Richemond   etc.      "aris,    1788. 
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T'^e    niives    ir;    the   volume   J^st    qiioted    f'rom,    the   lii story    of 
wliic*}!    1*=!    told   by   ^r.    a  dans,    t];e    list   o^   tlie   men   at   Few   York 
wliose   approval   and   sn-ppcrt   lie    r^ained.       Tiioy   are    Governor   Clin- 
ton,   ''f>yor    '>ja-pe,    General    laron    de    Stenben    ("the    first    in    tiiis 
State    to    adopt   riy   project"  K    '.Jenora.l    Cortlandt.fa    son    of   the 
T.ientenant     Governor,    rer;ent    ex-officlo^    Colonel    31and,    Dr. 
Cochran,     the    families   Livinajston ,    Foffman,    Ilaller  and   some 
otliers.       '^lio   men   whom   this    I'Venciiman    impressed  with  liis    .<^rand 
scliome,    liis    "Ti-niversal    Academy",    as   he    thinks    it   mi^^ht   be    cal- 
led,   are    tlio   very   men  who   were    then    considerinr^  and   debatint^^ 
tlie   problem   of  a     ->^eat    system   of"   education    for    the    State.       It 
is   no    lonn;or   a    wonder    tiiat    these    reformers    of   education    in  New 
York    formed  larr^c    ideals.      Tlie    (pickening   influences   of   the 
■^rencli    ima -^ination ,    wliicli   always    over— leaps    its    power    of  ac- 
complishment,   had   only   a   beneficent   and    fruitful   action   npon 
tlie    conserve' tive   and  practical    leaders    in   New   York.       It    is 
sip:ni^icant    tlia  t   amonq    tiio    re'-^onts    of   the    University,    as   re- 
organized  in    1787   ••■'pon    its   broader   and   triily    State    basis,    the 
•name    0^'   Baron    de    Stenben   appears.      We    wisJi    it   wore   possible 
to    trace   what    inflrience    tliis   man,    the    first    in   New   York    to   ap- 
prove   the   plan    of   Qnesnay,    liad  npon    tlie    legislation   of   1787. 
Quesnay's   project   was   not   a    crack-brained   scheme.       It   v/as    en- 
4owed  by   tlie   Foyal   Academy   of  Sciences   at   Paris.      '^he   Royal 
Academy    of  '^ainting  and  SGU-lptnre   used    tliese    words    of  approval 
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""/e  admire  the   active  constsncy  of  M.  le  Clievalier  Qnesnay  for 
this  "Establishment.   /^nd  no  less  do  we  admire  the  zeal  of  the 
United  States  o '^  America,  in  "ormin?^  th.e  project.   This  zeal 
is  a  ei.ilO".y  npon  tlie  intellect*  tlie  clv'^racter  and  the  great 
views  of  t'nat  '^epviblic,  which,  since  its  birtli,  has  shown  it- 
self  so  interestln.f^  in  all  respects".    /^mon?';  the  Cotincillors 
of  the  Com'-'ittee  of  Oorrespondan.ee  is  fo^nvd  the  name  of  Pour- 
croy,  who  becam.e  the  advisor  of  Napoleon  in  tlie  establisl^iment 
o '^  his  University*  Cindorcet,  who'^.e  plan  for  a  national  system 
of  ed'ication  contains  nearly  every  measure  of  reform  which  the 
world  has  since  adopted  -  was  one  of  the  foreign  associates, 
as  were  likewise,  lafayette  and  Jefferson,  tlien  minister  at 
f'aris,  and  T.iizerne  tlie  "^renci:  Minister  at  Uew  York  to  whom  the 
Regents  liad  applied  for  aid.   Quesnay  does  not  seem  to  liave 
been  able  to  secire  Hamilton's  approval.   Bi^t  many  American 
••^ames  o '^  tlie  liighest  eminence  honor  his  plan.   And  this  close 
^elation  between  the  thinkers  of  Prance  and  America   bore 
frnit  in  the  influence  which  American  institi:itions  have  exer- 
ted n-pon    Prance.   The  similarity  wliich  Napoleon's  University 
of   1808  bore  to  the  '^''eAV  York  University  of  1787,  may  not  be  a 
mere  coincidence  when  it  is  seen  that  Gondorcet  and  Pourcroy 
were  thus  early  aware  of  what  was  beinr  done  i-"-'  America  for 
edrication.   And  Talleyrand's  intimacy  with  Hamilton  on  his 
visit  to  America  may  -"ot  have  been  without  effect  v-pon   the 
'1)   Memo  ire,  etc.  p.  1-1 
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re  cons  true  tixin   of   Froncil-i   oducation.       If   France   may    claim   to 
liave    r';iven    to   Few   York    the    Irleal    of  a    symmetrical    State    system 
of   secular   learning;    Neiv   York  may    claim    to   }iave    G;ivor!    to    Prance 
the   practical    •f'orm   o^    'jnch   a    <?y'nem,    in    its    ^reat   all-incl"- 
slve   l/nivor'',i  ty    Corporation. 

T}io   American    State    University, 
nnr    sttrvoy    o '^    the   historical    orit^in   of    tlie   New   York   Uni- 
versity   is   no\v   complete.       It   ^vas    the   ^.vork    of  no    one   man,    of  no  • 
one    tendency.       T'he   v^hole    o  1^   tlie   Colonial   history    o  <"  New    YorX 
is   a   ]iistory   of    tlie    c;roYth   of  ideas   anci    institutions   wliich   led 
to    the    establishment   of   tlie   'Jniversity.      The   Dutch   brought   the 
idea    of    free   public    schools    for    elementary    teachin.n;,    but    it 
was    tlie    idea    o*^  joint    clerical    and    civil    control.       Tlie   }iip;her 
learning;  was    *^ostered  after    tlie   F,nn;lish   gained    control.       The 
i^'rench  TIUT^uenot    refti'^ees    brou'-^lit   a    spirit   wliich   reaciily   txnited 
witli   t}ie    democratic    elements   amonf^   tiie   Dutcii  and  En^^lisli.       By 
the   ber;ivinin'^    of   the    18t}i,    Century    tlie    secular    spirit    was   al- 
ready   oppo-^inr;    t'ne    g-pir-it    of"   the   propot^andist    Society,    and   the 
seeds    o':'   ■^evolution   were    scattered    throu^-hout    tlie    colony    by 
tlie   Knp;lisli   revolution   and    the    writinr^s   of'  John   l/ocke.       The 
■"/hip;   and   'f'ory    stru.c^f^le   was   known    in  Few   York   as    in   Enr^land. 
In    l'7n2,    and   af^ain    in    17.i2  attempts   were   made    toward  a    civil 
educational    institution,    and    in   1753,    Tdvingston   wa/:^ed  a 
fierce   v;-ar   acj;ainst    ecclesiastical   and   royalist    domination    in 
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the  propose<l*  collef^o.   /\lready  the.   political  and  oducational 
revolntiors  wor«  bef^nn.  At    the  same  time  the  psycholoj^y  and 
political  p}:ilosophy  of  Locke  v/ere  a^vakeninf^  the  voices  oT  the 
sarne  t"/o-fold  revoliTtion  in  ?rance,  and  tlie  ^rencli  philoso- 
pliers  flooded  tlio  ^vorld  witii  tlie  doctrine  of  the  ne.v  civil  ed- 
ucation,  ■"iliile  f^'rance  was  debating;,  Vevf   York  was  acting.   The 
■^renc}'.  ideas  of  Secular  edncation,  o^   State  control,  of  cen- 
tralized administration  >"'ew  York  seized  firmly.   But,  trained 
i'^  English  law,  tlie  New  York  leaders  did  not  care  so  much  for 
symmetry  and  ideal  completeness  as  for  an  organization  which 
would  conserve  wlia  t  was  i^ood  in  the  past  and  would  expand  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tlie  future.   Tlie  French  plans  lost  sif^ht  of 
the  individual.   Their  systems  would  liave  been  socialistic. 
But  individualism  was  dominant  in  New  York.   It  was  not  until 
18*-37  that  the  people  of  Few  York  gave  in  finally  to  tlie  idea 
of  compulsory,  Universal,  -gratuitous  instruction  in  tiie  pri- 
mary scliools.   Tiiio,  .va3  decreed  by  France  in  1791. 

The  University  o  ^^  tlie  State  of  Few  York  was  a  m.arvollous 
compromise  between  the  new  and  the  old  ideas.   It  conserved  to 
tiie  full  the  advantaf^es  of  individual  initiative,  wjiile  yet  ex 
tendin.f^  tlie  benefit^  of  system,  of  liarm.ony  of  co-v/orkin,^  In  the 
various  members  o*'  tlie  educational  body,  and  of  oi-ganic  con- 
nection with.  State  life.   It  was  neither  Engllsli  nor  French. 
It  was  tlie  /American  University,  and  as  such  its  idea  lias 
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larfToly    p-,ivev.    tJie    irnpeti^s    to    the    dsveloppiertt    of   Stato    ^^diaca- 
tioral    systems    in    tlie   '''est.      ^Yher'•'^'e^    the    State   Ur.ivorsity    is 
Kove-cned   by   a    body    o^   ror^erts   wlio  have   no    teachin^^    rnnctions 
and  who   are   ap-nointed   by    +he    political   authority   and  are   ac- 
cc^ntable   to    the  people    in    their  political    cap^'-'city,    tliere    is 
f'onnd    tiie    inf l-ae-'^cc    oT    this   iiniqiie   political    invontion,    the 
University    of   tiie    State    of  Vevr  York. 
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nil/VT^'^ER  IV.    Conclusion. 
A  CEFT'ITPY  OF  UTTTVR^STTY  WOHK. 

Tt  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  at  this  time  to  sketch  the 
history  of  tlie  University  since  its  fotinding.   That  task  is 
reserved  for  a  future  volume.   Biit  the  present  work  would  be 
incomplete  ^vithout  some  furtiier  reference  than  was  contained 
in  the  first  cliapter  to  the  actual  achievements  and  activity 
of  this  »i  lj»u*>j.i!ni.  i^sixti^iT^^  . 

There  >ias  been  scarcely  any  educational  reform  in  the 
State  of  wliich  the  University  lias  not  been  the  promoter.   It 
was  the  agitation  of  tlie  University  for  Common  Sc^iools  which 
started  the  movement  that  resulted  in  establisliing  tlie  State 
system  of  primary  instruction.   In  tlie  training  of  teacliers, 
the  regents  liave  been  e'-pecially  active.   Teacher's  classes  in 
Academies;  were  instituted  by  them  in  18-'5.'5,  one  of  tlie  earliest 
attempts  to'vard  Formal  scliools  in  tliis  Country.   In  the  incor- 
poration of  colleges  and  academies  the  University  has  endeav- 
ored, by  requiring  a  high  standard  of  attainment  and  financial 
equipment,  to  keep  up  tlie  level  o  *^  tlie  hi.giier  education.   They 
}iave  endeavored,  unsuccessf'-'lly ,  to  obtain  tlie  exclusive  power 
of  granting  chprters  to  educational  institutions,  in  order  to 
prevent  weak  institutions  from  getting  legislative  cliarters. 
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Ir.    the    distribution    of  public    f^'^nds    to    tlio   academies    tiiey   were 
led    in   1864    to    devise   a   rnetliod   of   f^eneral    examination    in    tlie 
academies,    upon    the   basis    of   which    the    fnnds   wo^ld   be   appor- 
tioned.      Since    tliR  t    time    the    standard   of  work    in    the   academies 
Jias    become   }iip;her   and  more  iiniform.       The    system  has   been  a 
very    efficient    one,    and    is    carried    fctrth.er   at   present    than 
ever   before.       The    direct   activity    o  ^^   tlie    University   npon    the 
collof^es   has    been    limited.       Tn    tlie    law   of  1787    Col''''mbia   won 
for  lierself  and  all    ^it^ire    collo,p;es   almost    complete    indepen- 
dance,    and  as    yet    tliere   has   been   no   marked    tendency    to    f^ive 
more   vir^orons    control    to    tlie   University.       The   University  lias 
condi^cted  various    scientific    enterprises    for   the    State,    chief 
amonp;   wliich   was    tlie    determination    of   the    bottndaries    between 
''few   York   and   Pennsylvania,    an(i   between   Uew   York   and  Uew  Jer- 
sey,   tlie    orr^ani 'Nation   and   care    o^   the    State   IfTtsC-im   of  Natural 
History;    and   the    conduct   and   publication    of   observations    in 
Meteorolop-y .       Tiieir   care^o^"   the   State   Library   and  publication 
of  historical    v;orks   have   already    been   noticed. 

Tn   notliinr^  lias    the   activity    o '^    the   University   been   more 
beneficial    than    in    the   piibli  cation    of    its    yearly    reports. 
Sinc^    1787   tlie   annual    report    to    the   T^ef^islature    of    the   work 
of    the    Oollenres   and  /\  cademies .  has    been   rep;ularly   made.       "In 
IS-'^S ,    the    condition    o "   collea;es   and  academies   boj-ran    to   be   pub- 
lished   in   /greater   detail,    and    from   tliis    time   v.'e   may    be.<;^in    to 
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date  the  series  of  odncational  statistics,  wliich  illustrate 
so  fnlly  tlie  }ii  story  o  ♦^  the  collef^es  and  Academies  of  New 
York,  and  in  ^vhic}l  this  State  stands  alone."    The  lO^i,  Re- 
nort  "or  the  year  1887-8,  for  example,  is  a  volnme  of  nearly 
innn  pa,";es  onntaininp;  care^-'illy  prepared  aOstracts  and  tab- 
ular abridp;ments  o^   the  reports  o^   all  the  collcfjes  and  acad- 
emies i^^  the  State.   These  res^ilts  p;ivc  information  upon  cour- 
ses 0^   instr^iction,  toxt-books,  faculty,  Financial  resources, 
apparatus  and  libraries;  in  a  v/ord,  upon  all  matters  connected 
witli  the  diff'orent  institutions.   besides  these  reports,  the 
RepjentS'  Report  contains  the  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to 
the  Uni"/r)rsity  and  a  full  account  o  <^  tlie  proceeding's  of  the 
convocation.   It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  else  in 
the  United  States  is  tliore  publisiied  annually  a  vol\ime  o  f  so 
much  interest  and  value  in  the  literature  of  ediication.   The 
Convocation  is  an  institu+ion  o*^  a  unique  type.   Tt  was  formed 
in  186'5.   Tt  is  composed  o "  the  regents  toi^^etlier  witli  "all  in- 
strr^ctors  in  Collet^es,  ^^ormal  Sch.ools,  /Academies  and  liif^lier 
dopartments  of  public  sch.ools  tliat  are  siibject  to  the  visita- 
tion  o  f"  tlie  Regents  and  the  trustees  of  all  sucl:  institutions',' 
and  representatives  o '^  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  associa- 
tion.  Tts  objects  a^G,  by  a'"  annual  sessioi-i  at  the  State 
Capitol  to  secure  better  mutual  acquaintance,  an  interchange 
of  opinion  upon  educational  (questions,  greater  laominr;  ftctnA^cocr^, 
n.  1  Pi-^t.  ^-  Stat.  VfPtrtnr'd.     n.  71.    hp,)       Univ.  C.n-nv.     18ti9.  p.ri. 
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throvif'Ji    tlie    adoption    of   ccvnov   r-^ilcs,    ard   tlnjs    to   advance    the 
standard   o^   education    fir-onc-liont    tlie    State;    and    "to    ex-'^rt   a 
direct    infl-'ierce  npon    the   people   and   tlio   Tjefuslature    of   the 
State,    personally   and   tlircir;}!    tlie   press,    so   as    to    secure    such 
e.-^   arT)r£c— iat  ion    o '^  a    thoro"r;h    system   of   edncation,    tc^etlier 
with    sncii   pecuniary   aid  and   ler^islative    enactments   as   v/ill 
place    the    institutions  h^ere   represented   in   a  position  wortliy 
of   tlie   population  and   resources    of    tlie    State.         It    is   a    sort 
of    sanctified   lobby,    justi'^ied   by    the    sacrednsss    of   its    cause. 
'T'he    discussions    carried   on   at    these    sessions   are    of  tlie   ut- 
most   importance    in    the    educational   work   of    the    State.       It    is 
tlie    only   place   wliere    the   various    individual    interests    of   the 
separate    institutions    can   be    represented.      And  'vhile    it   has 
no   authoritative   voice    yet    its    efficient    force    in   determining 
tlie   policy   of   the   ref^ents   and   in  affecting   legislative   opin- 
ion  lias    been   very   great.       Its   proceedings   are   published  and 
among   tliem  are   papers   upon   cciu.cational    topics    by    the   very   liigh- 
est   authorities    in  Fev/   York   and   other    States.       It   merits   well 
tlie   name    of    "Tlie    Congress    of  T-Iigher  Education",    conferred   by 
Oliancollor    Curtis, 


(1)      univ.    Conv.    18rj9.    p.    9. 
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University    Tlxtens  ion. 

Tlie    University   has   never  -undertaken    the    work    oT   teacii- 
inp;.      jftnd   wisely    so.      T}ie    educational    needs   of   tlie   State    du- 
rinp;   this    centnry   liave   been  mainly   ji'st    i'^    tiiose    lines   where 
there   has   been   most   activity   -    in    the    common    scliools   and    the 
academies.      Ttiis    was   work   which   there   was   no   need    for    t}ie   Uni- 
versity   to   -undertake    directly.       It    is    one    of   the   (greatest   mer- 
its   of   the    organization    t}iat    it   has   been    only    the    directive 
power   of    forces    tiiat    sprin*';    from   individual    initiative. 

'f^itli   the    teaching   done   by   the    colleges   tlie   University  has 
had   no   reason    to   vie.       Tlie   many    colleges    in    the    State   have 
given   ample   apportunity    for  all   vrtio   wished   a   higher   ediication 
than   the   academies   co-i^ld  give.      ^xxt   by   tiie  ne'<v   law  of  1889- 
"The    field   of  the    University  has  also   been   extended   to    include 
the    clii^.rteririg  not   only   of  high  schools,    academies  and   col- 
leges,   biit   also    of   libraries,    museums,    summer    schools,    corres- 

■pondence    'schools,    permanent   lecture   courses,    and  all    other   in- 

fl) 
stltutlons    for  promoting  higher   education."        and   to"maintain 

lectures    connected  with  higher  education    in   tliis   State."      Un- 
der/the   spirited  lea(3ership   of  Melvll   Dewey,    the   secretary   of 
the   University,    a   plan  has   been    formed  And   is   being  pushed   to 
accomplis-hment    of  working   oT^t   a    system  of    "University   Exten- 
sion".      In    the   address    from  whicii  we   have   Just    qiJoted   Mr.    De- 
wey has    shovm  how  admirably  adapted   :s   tlie    system  of   organiza- 
tion  o-f   tlie  University    for  this_wo^k,    [}5_i^'_i5   l??2I?I]^_£'^9r5_ll}-_ 
fl)      Tlio  Extension   o^   the   Univ.    of   the   State    of  N.Y.      By ^Soca£;6tnx^ 
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T!;rip;lar>d.   He  has  already  orf^anized  a  snccessful  Library  Soliool 
at  the  3tate  T.ibrary.   He  proposes  tlie  formation  of  a  fjreat 
odiicational  library  and  imiseum  at  the  Regents'  office  with 
specialists  npon  its  staff  who  shall  be  ready  to  f7;ive  advice 
and  direction  to  the  schools  and  l-'braries  of  the  State.   He 
proposes  a  real  extension  of  the  v/ork  done  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, incorporat70>^,  supervision,  publications  and  examina- 
tions.  It  is  a  part  of  his  plan  that  the  State  Library  and 
State  museum,  which  are  parts  of  the  University, should  form 
the  central  institution  of  nultitudinoiis  local  libraries  and 
museums  to  be  established  t}iroup;liout  the  State  in  organic^  re- 
lation to  the  University,   In  connection  witii  these  local  li- 
braries and  museums  he  would  establish  University  Extension 
lectureships  similar  to  tliose  of  England.   His  ideal  is  the 
real  democracy  of  learning  -  a  triio  higher  education  brought 
witliin  the  reach  of  all,   T}ie  sclieme  is  a  grand  one  and  full 
of  promise  for  the  f>,iture.   Already  a  great  step  has  been  ta- 
kers toward  its  accomnlisximent.   In  April  of  this  year  a  law 
was  passed  appropr'ia+.ing  ^in.nno.  for  the  use  of  the  University 
Extension  in  the  State  of  Hew  York.   It  is  too  early  to  pre- 
dict success  or  failure.   But  the  success  o  "^  tiie  movement  in 

Melvil  ■newey.   Address  delivered  at  Conv.   See  Proceedings  "- 

1889.  p.  73. 

(2)   University  Act  1389. 
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Enp^land  and  of  the  similar  work  done  by  the  Chatitauqua  Univer- 
sity proves  that  tlie  times  are  ripe  for  this  work.  The  unique 
organization  of  tlie  University  would  seem  to  have  been  special - 
ly^for  tliis  -vork.  The  London  and  the  Victoria  Universities 
are  copyin?^  some  features  of  the  Few  York  University  to  better 
enable  tliern  to  meet  new  educational  needs.  Tim  men  wh_o  found- 
ed tliis  imperial  Univer-^ity  "builded  better  than  they  knew"- 

A  Plan  for  a  Graduate  School  at  Albany. 

The  magnificent  State  Capitol  wliich  towers  above  tlie  city 
of  Albany,  and  upon  which  Few  York  has  lavished  her  millions, 
has  been  declared  by  Professor  Freoman  of  Oxford  to  be  tiie 
finest  specimen  of  American  arcliitecture.   The  Library  of  the 
State,  now  lioused  in  tliis  splendid  bitildinc;,  is  a  rich  mine  of 
}iistorical  material,  tlie  resources  of  wliich  are  not  adequately 
used,  not  even  adequately  know^-.   As  the  writer  was  carrying 
on  some  researches  there  in  the  summer  of  1890,  he  was  oppres- 
sed with  tlie  sense  of  the  failure  of  the  people  of  the  State 
to  "tilize  these  treasures  of  learning.   Tlie  T^aw  Library  is 
probably  unsurpassed  in  the  United  States,  yet  is  practically 
unused.   The  general  library  with  its  150  noo  volivnes,  its 
vast  collections  o^   maniiscripts   and  documents,  is  scarcely 
visited  except  by  the  ita/^/a^t^^a,  traveller.   The  Legislative 
and  Executive  collections  o^  doc\Tments  are  in  requisition  du- 
ring tlie  sessions  o^  the  Legislature,  but  are  otherwise  prac- 
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tically  i:iseless.      ^iie    Idea    impressed   itself  Ttpor,   tlie  writer 
that   here,    in    tlie   Ilriversity    itself,    the   lilstory    of  which  lie 
was  writinr^,    existed   the   very    orp;ariizat  ion   wliich   could   develop 
into    its   wider   nsefnlness    tliese    libraries  vinder    its    control. 

}-ore   was   a'^    opportunity    Tor    this    ";reat   University    to   ad- 
vance   the    interests    o^   the   h"- fullest    learninf^,    to  utilize    tliese 
unused  materials,    to    off'or   tlie   best   advantac;es    for  oitiji^ f^^x^Jl^ 
researcii    ^lO    ntudont*-.    and   to   raake    the    University    itself  a   more 
■nowe>'fTil   and   efficient    body   tiian    it   tiad  ever   been.      The  new 
law   of   188P    f^lves    tlie   University    express   power    to   maintain 
lectures    connected  with  hi'Tilier   education    in    the    State.       The 
State    Capi  +  cl    is    siich  a   Ur-iversity    buildinr;   as    exists   nowiiere 
else    in   the  v/orld.      In  Albany    is    centralized   trie  v/liole   admin- 
istration  of   tiie    State.      f'lie   Executive    offices   are   all    located 
there.      Tji.e   T,ef;islature   and   T'hn   Court   o  *^'  Appeals    sit   there. 
Except    in   tlio   Tfptional    Capital   no    siich   collection   of   rnaterial 
f'or   tlie    study    o  "^  liistory,    economics,    statistics,     finance   and 
tlie    science    o '^  administration    exists    in    the    United   States.       It 
would   need  moi'ely    the    establ  isliment    of  half  a    dozen   professor- 
ships,   under    the    direct   manaf^emont    o  <^   the   U'niversity    to    devel- 
op   in   a    few   years   a    {graduate    scliool    of  History   and  Political 
Science,    rivaled  only   by   the   best    of   the    ^ireat   German  Univer- 
sities. 

The   /graduates    of   the    collef^es    in    the    State    or    from   other 

states    could  liere   pursue   a    rnp--'Tlar    co^r^e    o  f"   study    for  liii^lier 
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deferens  as  is  already  done  at  Jolirs  Hopkins  University.  t- 
Scb.ool  for  tho  liirtlier  anci  pliilosopliical  study  of  tiie  law  has 
become  a  cryin.?:  need  of  tlie  times,   ''fitli  a  few  additions  to 
the  library^  of  antlioritios  iipon  Roman  and  Teiitonic  systems  of 
law,  to  siipplcment  the  ma/';ni  ficent  collection  of  work-^-  npon 
/American  and  T:n.";lish  law  already  iipon  tlie  siielves.   rftie  study 
of  Historical  and  domparative  Jnrisprndence  could  be  carried 
on  by  those  students  who  wisli  to  learn  more  than  tlie  practicaA 
business  of  law.   Students  in  economic  and  political  subjects 
would  liave  for  tlieir  use  not  merely  the  statistics  and  collec- 
ted information  of  tlie  various  State  departments,  but  would 
likewise  see  the  practical  workinrjs  of  those  departments.   Be- 
sides the  offices  of  the  GJovernor,  Secretary  of  State,  Comp- 
troller and  T'T-easurer  -  t>iere  are  tho  offices  of  tlie  Railroad 
Commissioners,  Canal  Cominis-^ioners ,  tho  Bank  Department,  the 
Insurance  Department,  State  Census,  Land  Office,  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  including;  tlie  "orestry  Commission,  Indian 
Affairs,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  State  Boards  of  Health 
and  Charities,  of  Arbitration,  of  ■i'actory  In^^pection  and  sev- 
eral otliers.   T'he  Jjep;islature  itself  would  be  a  practical 
school  of  political  Science.   Every  facility  is  at  hand  for 
research  in  every  department  of  political  science  and  politi- 
cal economy.   ^'''o  other  University  would  have  so  admirable  an 
equipment.   In  Historical  Sci^-nce  liJcewlse  the  material  is  at 
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liard.       Tt   'vas    t;iG    orif-iinal    do<?i.";n   of   tlic    TJ-niversity    to    confer 
tlie   hip;]iRr    der^ree;,      'Vith    tlie   work    done   by   Academies   and   col- 
le";GS    tlie   University  would  not    Interfere.      3nt    in   this    field 
0^   orif^inal    researcli,    in    this   work    done   at    the    CTorrnan   Univer- 
sities,   lies    t}ie   proper    direction    of    tlie   activity    of   tlie    Uni- 
versity,      "^liis    corporation,    'vith    its    iiistoric    dif^nity,    thus 
would   become    in    truth    the  UjL^oC'   •='>''   CZjowk  o  ♦"    tlie   Educational 
system   in    tlie    State.       Tt   would   stren^tiien    the   >vork   of   the    col- 
lerres.      TiiG   spirit   of  research,  has    seized  our  Am.erican  Univer- 
sities.      In    the   past    fifteen    years    they   liave    leaped  a    long  way 
forward   toward   tlie   standard   o^   the   best   European    institutions. 
Tew   York    in    the    old   Univer-^ity    of  which   she    is    justly    proud 
has   an    orr^a>^i'zation  which    could  at    onco    lead   the   universities 
of  America    in    this    special    line    o  .^   learninr^.       It   was    the 
scl'.olarly    iilea    w>iich    ^irst   appealed   to    the   v/riter.      Tiie   prac- 
tical    idea    — ; — :,  li^   r-  j  ■  >-   '.yg.s    stimulated   and    ieveloped   by    read- 
inn;   tlie   adm.irablc    s^'^f^estions    of  Professor  K.    'R.    Adaras^in  his 
monof-^rapli   on   T'h.G    Oollep;e    of  'Tilliam  and  Mary,  for   a    "Civil 
Academy   at  'Vashinp;ton"-   '.Ve    cannot    do   better    than    by   a    few    quo- 
tations   from  "^v.    Adams    to    show  how  Fe'V   York   iias   all    the   ma- 
chinery  needed    ^or   wliat   lie    calls    "the   promotion    of   the   }ii-';her 
political    education    in   practical   ways".      He    says:     "A    civil 
Academy    for    tiie    trainin;-^   of   representative   Ar-'ierican    youtli 
would   be   as    s-^reat   a    boon    to    the   American  people    as    tlie   .Milita- 
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ry   ard  ^''av?.].    /^cadef^ies   }i,ave   already   proved."      ITe    speaks   of 
''^ew   York   as  n-^itinf^   t^vo    systenns   oP  appointment   oP   stiidents- 
"tlie   "Vest   ■Point   plan   of   taki^''^   student   appointees    from   con- 
o:ressio>ial    districts,    and   the    Cornell    University    plan   of   stu- 
dent  appointments    f^or  merit".      He    recommends    that    such    "stu- 
dent  appointees   or    r'"^overnm.ent    fello^vs",    slionld   be   under    tlie 
direction    o^   an.  Educational    Com/ -ission,    v/liich    sliould  liave    in. 
charrre    tlie    /government    of   th.e   /^cademy.      New   York   posse-^ses    such 
a    commission    in    the   Fe.'rents   o^    tlie   University.       "A    few   lecture 
rooms   and  a   workinn;   library   would   si:iPfice,       '''he    students 
sliould   be    instructed    in   pliysical,    historical   and    economic    .";e- 
o/^rapliy;    in   political    constitutionaliand  diplomatic  iiistory;    in 
the   modern    larfruafes ;    and    i^   all    branch.es    of  political    sci- 
ence,   imclu.dinr;  political    economy,    statistics,    forestry,    ad- 
ministration,   inter--"^' tlonal    law,    comparative   metliods    of   lef^- 
islation,    and   comparative   politics.       Instruction,    should   be 
p-iven    in    class    sections    fas   at  'Vest   Point)    and   in.   pi:iblic    lec- 
ti.ires   by    f^ovornment    experts   and  \in.iversity    Specialists,    who 
mi":}it   be    en.f^a/^ed    f^om   ti.me    to    ti.me    from   di^f^erent    institutions 
f'or    s^ich    services".       Tt    is    interestin,-^    to   >Tote    tiiat    this    "mer- 
it"   system   of"*  appointments    is   an    old  one    i^   ITew   York,       In.    tiie 
law   oi"   IV-^iri    for    tlie   establishment    of    "a   Public    ocliool    in    the 
City    of  New   York"    already    described,    tliere    is   a   provision    that 
the    schoolmaster   sliall    teach    free    of   tuition    "tlie   Number   of 
Twenty   Youths",       They   are    to    be    recommended    in  a    certain  pro- 
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portion    fronr  tiie   varioiis    co-'int io-^,    of   the    Colony      "For    the    cit- 
ies  anu    eoTintie"?   of  '^^R'v   York   and  Albany,    oy    the    Respective 
Mayors,    Recorders   and  Aldorrnen    thereof.      And    "^or    tiie    several 
Co^mties    by    tlio   Jiistlces   at    tlie    General    Sessions   of    the   Peace 
to    be   lield    "^or    tliose    conntics   respectively."       In    the    recommen- 
dations   it   -"/as    to   be    certified   th.at    "th.ey   h.ave   been   well    in- 

(1) 
strii.cted    in   'Readin,'^  and  ''Vriting   of  English".         By   a   jiidicioiJs 

revival    of   this   principLt/  a    body    of  picked   yoimr,  men    from 
every   part    of   tlie    State    conld   be    trainer'      at   Albany   ^.inder    the 
direction    o^   the   State   iTr!iver«'^i ty ,    to    enter    into    the   hic^lior 
civil    service    of   tlie    State.      And  y.ew   York    conld   then   not   only 
seciire   a    bettor    civil    service    in  her   ovm    departments,    b'ut   her 
trained   specialists   'vonld    find    th.eir   way    into    every    department 
of   the    civil    service    in   tlie   other   States  and   in   the  National 
Civil    Service   as   ivell.       Tt   would   be   another    instance    of   tlie 
imperial    leadership    of  New   York   amon?^   the    States.      Dr.    f' dams 
describes    tlie    French   institution   of   this    type,    th.e    "Ecole 
T.ibre    des    Sciences   ■"olitlqu.es"    at   ^aris,    wliicli    draws    .graduate 
students    ^ron,  American   Coller^es    because    tliey    cannot    find   such 
a    sciiool   '--■■"^-.      Another    instance    of'    s\7.ch  an    instltvition   wliich 
proved    in    tlie   hif^liest    der^ree    successful    i5    tiie   pyU-S-SiA-W-  sta- 
tistical   'bureau.       The   adaptation    o^   the   University   o^  the 
State    of  New   York    to    tliis   ^'rcrk    is   marvellous.       Its   libraries^- 

its   museum',    its    facilities    for  jDublicatijojnf   its  _cjo-jDT^dijia^ti^q^n 
(1)      Pratt's    Annals.       T'niv.    Con.    1^6^),    p.    187. 
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of  graded  Irr^ttti-i+iona^  rani  fyinp;   into   every    corner   of   the    State/ 
tiie    eminence   and   dip;nity   of*   its   T^eirents;    its    central    btireai:i, 
so    e^f ici'"-ntly   orranized';     its   po-.vers,  entirely   adequate    for    the 
maintenance    of   its    lectureships,  for    examination,  and   conferrinf^ 
of   des^rees;    its    I'^onvocation,  brinr^ing   to   a    focfis   ; '  t    the    center 
of   "lovernment    the    odncated  public    opinion   of  tlie    State?    its 
close    orn;aniG    relation    to    th.e   Legislatvre-^these   all   are    cliar- 
a.cteristics    fitting    t}ie   Univer';ity   to   undertake    this    task. 
Th.e   ^vork    could   begin    immediately    in    several    dopprtrnents ;    for 
example: 

1.  A    graduate   School    in    the  Historical   Sciences,    including 
Jurisprudence    in    its    various    branches. as    International 
T,aw-   ■Pomar   Taw-    Comparative   Jurisprudence- 

2.  A    graduate    School    in   ■Peonomics,    including   every    depart- 
ment   - 

1^.         An   advanced   school    in   ^^edagogiCs   and  T.ibrary    training   - 

The    State   Normal    College    could  be   affiliated  and. together 
with    tlie    State   T.ibrary,    made    the    basis    of   tliis   School. 

4.         A    school    for  advanced   scientific    vork    in    connection   withtiie 
State   museum,    -ar.d   by   proper  affiliation   witli   the   best 
Scientific    Scliools    in    the    State. 
In   all    these    schools    there    could   be   a    scholastic    side   and 

a   practical    side.       '''he    one   makinr   learned   exports   v/ho    sliould 

become   professors   and  writers    in   tlieir    specialities,-    the    oth- 
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er,    training  mer    '^or    i-ntclligcnt    civil    service.       Tlie    Univer- 
sitj'    coiild,    beside    foundinf:   renrilar   professorships,    obtain    for 
special    lectr-^res   the   eminent  professors   in  tlio    colleges   of  tlic 
State   and   the    specialists    ii^    tlie    State    departnents.       There 
coiild   be   a    "rierit"    system   of   appointment    of   students   as   al- 
ready   indicated.       Graduates    of  the    colleges   and   others  who 
shotild  pass    satisfactory   examinations    set   by    the    Regents 
s};onld   only   be   admitted.       ^ho    University    shonld  undertake    only 
the   most   advanced  Avork.      =*»  Graduates    of   the    Colleges .  instead 
of   going   to  Europe    to    carry    on   their   researches   woiild  prefer 
to    come    to   /Albany   v/liere    tliey   would   be   more    likely    to   have    tiic 
opportimity   of   entering   the   employ    of   th.eir   State    or    the   na- 
tional   Government,      T}ie  whole    ccmtry  ^vo^"'ld  look   to    the   Univer- 
sity   o""   the    State    o^  ^'ev   York    for    its    trained    ^necialists    in 
all    departments    o^  political    science.      This   /Academy   at   Albany 
wonld  become    the   So-o*jC/  o^   tlie   University   extension  movement    so 
ably   planned   by   Mr.    Secretary   "^evey.      '^h.e   high   degrees    confer- 
red  by    t'no   University    coiild   be   m.ade    the   most   honorable   of  any 
in    these   United   States. 

'?'here   would   be   prod\:iced    in   the  iro%.king   of   the   various 
State   Departments   a   imity   and   co-ordinatioTi.   whicli   is   now   im- 
possible.      Tlie    state    census    coiild   be    tn.'tnxiats^    t,o  "the   Univer- 
sity,      A-»^y    scientific    or   practical    ipie^tlon   i.ipon   wliicii   infor- 
mation "va's    dc^fctl   by   a    department    o^  State    Crovernment    or   by 
tlie   T,egislatnre    coTilfl   be    investigated  by    *lie   ''niversity.       '^he 
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Universi  +  y   t«/oiild   become   a    tme   Acadomy    of   Scionce   and  I^etters 
with    irx+.r-rnational    infli-i.ence   and   a   'vorld-wide    fame. 
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1.  Tlie   Jonrnal^^oP    +lie  T>w   York    Senate   and   /^  ssern^ly ,    especial- 

ly   for    tlie    years   1784    to   1787   inclusive.      These  havo   been 
care  frilly    f^o^n    over    by   'Oaniel   J.    Pratt,    a    t'orincr   assis- 
tant  /^ecretary    of   the    Ron;ents,    and   extracts   made   of  near- 
ly  all    ontri'-?^   relating    to    the    fonndin.';   of   the    Univer- 
sity,      '''■veso    extracts   are   printed   in   ^ratts'    /^nnals. 
Mr.    ^ratt   ha<5   made    very    few   omissions    th.at   are   of    impor- 
tance. 

2.  Act'^    of  Ne^v   York   Lep;islatnre .    May   1,    1784,    Nov.    ido,    1784; 
April    1:5,    1787,    and   oh.ap.    5iiP^      Laws    of   1889.       To   be 
foimd    in   various    forms,    notably    the    first    three    in    the 
Historical   and  Statistical    Record,    and   tlie    last    in    tlie 
in.-^^   T^e?^ents'    Report. 

3.  ">'ew   York   T.erjislativo   Papers".      nos.    381<i,    38:5,    383   and 
388.       These   have    been    described    in   tlie    body    of   tiiis   work. 

4.  Annals    of   Pxiblic   Editcation    in    the    State    of  TTew   York.       By 
Daniel    J.    T^ratt.       Tiiese   have    been   published    in   a    separate 
voliime,    vn   also    in   t>ie   University    Convocation   Proceed- 
ing's   fo^    tlie    year    18-^8,     ISW,     1871-e,     1873,     1875,     188ii. 
Tills    is    n.   most    valuable    "collection    of   the    official    acts 
and  historical   records    relatin?^   to   Public   Education",    in 
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Hew  Yopk.      Tiie    Pirst  part    covers   tlie   D\itcl\   Period   from 
16^46-1664,    and   is   preceeded  by  an   excellent  account   of 
the    sc-urces.      '''ho    second  part    covers    the   period    from 
1664-1746   or   the   En^Tlish   Colonial    Period   down    to    the 
movement    ^or    foiindinr;  Kin,<^' s    Gollef^e.       The    tiiird  part    is 
"Legislative    [grants   and   Ti'ranchises    enacted    for    the    Ben- 
efit   of  /Academies"-   and    extends    from   1786    to    187.'5.       The 
foiirth  part   relates   to    the   ''•'oundin;'^   of  King's   College, 
extending    from   1784    to    1787    inclnsive.      The    sixth   part 
be/^ins  at   1787  and   f^ives   the   proceedings   of  the   Regents 
and  T.egislative   action    in    behalf   of   T.dteratnre.       It    stops 
with   17P0. 

5.  The   Min^7tes    of   the   Regents    from   1784    to   1787   have   been 

printed    in   part   5.    of  '"ratt's   /\nnals.       The    original    rec- 
ords  are   kept   by   Coliimbia   College.      A    copy    is  lield  by   t}ie 
Regents. 

6.  Regents'    Reports.      Tliero    are   in:5  annual   reports.      These 
have  not   been    greatly   serviceablr .  for   tlie   period   covered 
by    tl-iis   monograpli,    except    for    tlie   Act    of   1889. 

7.  Repoi-ts   0^  tlie   St^perintendant   of  T^nblic    Instrtiction.      Tlie 
Report    of   18Pn   was    tlie    .■=56th.       Tb.e   Reports    for    1884    and 
1886  Jiave   been   nsed    in    th.o    sketcli   of   the    system   of  Pri- 
mary  Scliools, 

8.  Historical   and   Statistical   Record   of  the    University    of 
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New  York    during    the    Oontnry    fron   1784    to    1884,    by   Frank- 
lir>    B.    Ho-ar!;h,    iM.D.  ,    Ph.-n      with  an    Introductory    SketGli   by 
navid  Murray,    Ph.r).  ,    Secretary   of  the    Board   of  Rcf^ents. 
Albany    1885. 

9.  Tlie   Public    Service    of  the    St;^tc    of  Ne.v   York,    a   magnifi- 
cent  work    in   three  h.uge    qiiarto   volumes .      Voliime    III    lias 
an   extended  account   of   the   educational   systems   of  New 
York,   iBosHrL     188<i. 

10.  Monop^raphs    of  U.S.^A^reau   of  F.ducation,    notably    those    by 
Dr.    Adams    on   William  and  Mary    nollep;e   and   or^.   Tliomas   Jef- 
ferson  and    tire   University   of  Virrriria-    tlint    of  Dr.    llack- 
mar   on   'federal   and    State   Aid   to  Hicher  Education,    and 
those    on  \leor(Tia   and  Forth   Carolina    by    Dr.    smith. 

11.  Tnrgot.    neuvres      vol.    II.     fparis    1844) 

12.  Buisson   Dictionaire    de   Poda^^o/jie. 

13.  Schmid,      F.ncyclopaedie    des   ErziehitnffisM^&Se-ws, 

14.  Quesnay    de   ■Reaurepaire.      Momoire^  Statvits    et    Prospectxis, 
concernant   T.'Academio    des   Sciences    et    3eaux-Arts    des 
Ftats-Unis    de   T.'Amerique,    e*tablie   a   Riclimond.       Paris, 
1788. 

15.  Sundry  Documents    on   the    Sub."ject    of  a    System   of  Public 
Edu.cation    for    the    State    of  Virginia.      Richmond,    1817. 

1'^.  X^  ^orrosponcQnt" ,      Articles   by   M.    I,"  Abb£/  Sicard   on    the 
History   o^^  Education    from   17(3^-1808    in    Prance,    1£^>^os. 
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**i   f^'ew. Series)    7P  ,81^,84  ,8'3,  87   and   88. 
17.      Various   addresses.    f^^£^  "nrifj;in  and   Development    of    the 

^"'e'v  York    Oornmon    Scliool    System"    by    Andrew   S.    Draper,    .Alba,- 
ny   189n.      Refi;ents'    ^iilletin,    no.    H,    1890.      Address   by 
Chancellor   Ciirtis.       "iyo6*io"   of  the   University".      Annual 
Address    before    the   Alnrrmi   association   of    the   University 
of  Nebraska    by   Prof.    Geor,p;e   E.    Howard.      Lincoln,    ^-reb. 
1890. 

Tliese   ?ro   tlio    chief   soi^rces  iised    in    tiie   preparation    of 
this   monograpli.      Tliero   are   a   number   of   otlier   works   which  were 
nsed   to    some    extent,    bnt   wlrich   are   not    specially    to   be   noted 
Some   have    already   been   noted    in   th.e    body    of   tlis   work.      Poore's 
Charters   liavn    been    consnlted    for    tlie    State    constitutions   and 
Campayre      "iWceau,    Th.ery   and   otlier  historians    of   ediication    in 
franco,    liave    been  used,    as   well   as   Mrillinger's  article   on   th.e 
University"    in    tiie  Encyclopaedia    Iritannica. 
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3  T  0  G  R  A  P  II  T  0  A  L. 

Tlie  writer  was  born  May  'AH,    1860,  in  tho  to'.vn  of  Ballston 
Sarato^^a  County,  Few  York.   Kg  wa<?  prepared  for  Oollege  in  tiie 
local  rscliools,  particularly  at  a  private  academy  at  Ciiar"'^on. 
In  1875  >ie  entered  Princeton  Oollepje,  whewct  he  vvas  f;raduated 
in  187P.   T^or  a  year  lie  taiirriit  Latin  and  Greek  at  "Newton  Col- 
lef^iate  Institute",  Snssox  Gonnty,  Few  Jersey.   ^rorn  the  Sun- 
nier o^  1880  until  tlie  Summer  of  188k5,  he  travelled  in  Enr;land 
and  on  tlie  Continent  of  Europe,  e?;pecially  in  Prance,  Germany 
and  Italy;  his  lonp;est  sojourn  boini"^  at  Paris,  where  ho  spent 
ten  month-s.   The  circumstances  under  which  he  travelled  pre- 
vented liis  en.r^arin^;  in  university  work.   For  a  short  time  af- 
ter liis  return  to  America,  he  v/as  on  tlie  staff  of  reporters  of 
the  ^■'ew  York  Tribune.   i^'orced  by  the  death  o '^  liis  Father  in 
188-'^  to  rem?  in  a  year  at  his  birth-place  lie  took  up  the  study 
of  the  law.   Tlio  year  1884-5  v.'as  spent  at  the  Colitmbia  Law 
School.   Althoutrh  his  law  studies  v;ere  undertaken  for  the  sake 
o  f^  (Toneral  culture,  he  not  bein;-;  decided  in  his  choice  between 
an  academic,  and  a  journalistic  life,  the  writer  took  the  coiirt 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar,  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice  in  Few  York  State  and  entered  upon  the  practice  ^in  con- 
nection with  Abner  C.  Thomas  P.sq.  o^  '^''ew  York  City.   After 
r>early  three  years  practice,  the  writer  decided  definitely  tip- 
on  an  acaiiemic  career  and  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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in  Fovember   1888   as   a    stiitiont    in    the    scliool    of  Mi  story   and 
■''olitics.wliore   lio  has    stv.died  nntil    the   present    time   as   a 
candidate    for    th.e    r)efi;ren   of   Doctor   of   Piiilosophy . 


Baltin,oro.    v,ay    Igoi.  3^^^— |       ^^...^x.— < 


